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“THERE’S MANY A SLIP.” 





BY J. F. WALLER, 





There's many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, 
As at times we ali shall find, 

And this is a truth that old age and youth 
Fver should bear in mind, 


There's many a slip ’twixt the eup and the lip, 
Many a snare anc surprise; 

With vigilant glance watch every chance, 
Be patient, be cautious and wise, 


Notalways the race to the swiftest of pace, 
The battle to liim that Is strong; 
But the slow and the sure oft the winning secure— 
That’s the moral I teach in my song. 
et a 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OUR days before the festivities at Lyd- 

|: cote, Clifford was in the quarry; it was 

nearing four o’clock, and the men 
were hard at work on the important order 
that had to be executed within a given 
time. Clifford had been working, too, as 
bard as any of them, and had knocked oft 
for a few minutes to get a cup of coilee, for 
he bad spent his dinner hour in going over 
some accounts, 

Jim made the coffee, and Ciifford carried 
the cup to the door and seated himself on 
the sill, drinking his coffee with that in- 
tense enjoyment of which only a man is 
capable who has worked bimself tired and 
thirsty. 

‘‘Capital coffee, this, Jim,’’ he said. 

The lad grinned. 

“Js it, sir? It's some as Miss Nellie 
brought down from the cottage. She said 
as what we had been having wasn’t fit to 
drink. She went ail the way to Thirle for 
this, I believe.” 

Clifford looked round at him, 

“All tae way to Thirle for coffee for us, 
Jim,” he said. ‘That was very kind; but 
we can't allow Miss Nellie to take so much 
trouble on our bebalf. You must tell her 
that she must not doitagain, Jim. You 
and I could walk to Thirle easily enough, 
but Miss Nellie’s a girl——’”’ 

‘“‘] think as she’d walk to Lunnon for 
you, Mr. Clifiord,’’ said the boy shrewdly. 

Clitlord made no response, but the poy’s 
remark struck him. 

Scarcely a day passed without Nellie’s 
coming to th8 quarry, and somelow It al- 
ways happened that they got a few min- 
utes’ talk together. 

Clifford was not a vain man, and had no 
suspicion of what was taking place in the 
girl's heart, and no idea that these few mo- 
ments by his side were the most precious 
ones in her existence, and that she carrie! 
the memory of them away with her to light 
up the rest of her day. 

Frenchy Vyse had watched Nellie’s face 
when Ciifford came in sight, and had noted 
with a furious rage and jealousy, the maid- 
en blush that rose to it when Clifford 
spoke to her; but he himself had remarked 
none of this. He was no lady-killer, and 
was of too noble a nature to be always on 
the lookout for feminine conquests. 
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Setting down his cup, he pulled out his 
pipe, and was filling it, when the foreman 
came by and paused to take off his hat and 
wipe his forehead. 

“Getting through the job all right, sir, I 
think,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I think so,’’ said Clifford. 
you have some coffee? 
another cup of coftee.”’ 

The man took it and drank it slowly, his 
eyes fixed on the men absently. 

“We shall get clear by the fourteenth, 
after all, sir,”’ he said. “The men are all 
agog about this ’ere dinner and jolly-mak- 
ing.’’ 

“What dinner—?oh, the one at Sand- 
ford !” said Clifford. ‘Oh, yes, I’d torgot- 
ten.”’ 

“I thought you were goin’, Mr. Clifford ?” 
said the foreman. 

“I? Yes, I did say something about it, 
but I'm not sure. Let me see, what’s the 
name of the place ?’’ 

““‘Lydcote: just outside Sandford. A rare 
grand place they’ve made of it, too, so I 
hear.” 

Atthis moment Nellie came down the 
path, She stopped short at sight of Clif- 
ford, and a warm blush suffused her face, 
ashe rose from the doorstep and raised 
bis hat. 

“Good-evening, Miss Neliie,”’ he said. 

The foreman touched his hat and was 


“will 
Here, Jim, bring 


going, but Clifford stopped him. 


“One moment; I want you to look at 
these »scounts,”™ he said, ’ 

“I—I have come trom father,’’ sald Nel- 
lie, addressing C.ifford, but with downcast 
eyes. “Heis going to drive into Thirle 
this evening, and he thought—he sent me 
toask you—if you wanted anything ?”’ 

“Thank you very much; no, Miss Nel- 
lie,” he said; “there is nothing [ want. I 
suppose you are going to buy some finery 
for these grand doings on the fourteenth ?” 

“1 don’t know that I’m going,”’ she said. 

“Why, everybody’s going, Miss Nellie,” 
said the foreman. ‘‘They tel! me that his 
lordship has asked all tue county, rich and 
poor alike; and there’s the fireworks, you 
know si 

“His lordship; who is he?’’ asked Clif- 
ford careless! y. 

“The gentleman as has built up Lydcote; 
the earl, you know, Mr. Raven — Lord 
Carr-Lyon,”’ 

Clifford was leaning against the door, 
looking out at the sea, and paying very lit- 
tle attention; but at the sound of the name, 
he sprang upright and stared atthe man, 

“Lord—Who!” he exclaimed so quickly 
and with such amazement that the man 
started, and Nelly shrank back a@ step, 

‘Lord Carr-Lyon, sir, 
eyeing him with surprise, “Didn’t you 
know—what’s the matter, Mr. Raven?” 
for Clifford’s face had grown sudden|y red, 
and then grave and tuoughtful. 

“Nothing, nothing,’’ he said. 
heard the name before, that’s all. 
sure it’s Lord Carr-Lyon ?’’ 

“That's it, isn’t it, Miss Nellie?” 

“Yes,” she said in alow voice, her eyes 
fixed on Clifford’s face, every expression 
of which was to her as something sacred. 

“Strange!’’ murmured Clifford, “What 
sortof man—but there 
have you se6en him?”’ 

The toreman shook his head. 

“No, I can’t say | have. 
him; he’s a terrible swe!!—quite one of the 
grand ones, and rolling in money. 





" said the foreman, 


“T have 
Are you 


Cah 








| on the evening of the fourteenth 
be but one; | 


l’ve heard ot | 


They | 


Clifford could scarcely believe his ears. 

This Lord Carr L.yon—for there could be 
only one—was his uncle, the earl, whom he 
had not seen for years! And it was he 
who had re-built this Lydoote, and {t was 
he who was giving these festivities, And 
he, the nephew, was working at a stone 
quarry. 

He fell to pacing to and fro on the little 
slip of level ground in front of the cottage, 
thinking of the grotesqueness of the situa- 
tion, and recalling the past. 

So his uncle was going to givea grand 
ball at Lydcote, within a few miles of 
where he stood. 

“Tt’s a long time since I went to a bs!!,”’ 
be murmured. ‘Havel forgotten how to 
dance, Il wonder? What should I feel like 
in a dress suit?’’ 

He laughed, but the mental question 
gave him an idea, 

“How long is it since I saw mine uncle 
the earl?’’ he mused. “I wonder whether 
I should be welcome if I put in an appear- 
ance. I am his nephew, a Carr-Lyon, and 
1 have never done anything disgraceful— 
unless a wandering vagabond life is a dis- 
grace—and I suppose it is. Suppose I were 
to present myself at this ball, and go up to 
him and say, ‘Uncle, how do you do?’ Go 
in my working clothes! It would create a 
sensation, I expect !"’ 

He laughed again; then another idea 
struck him, It was born of the impulse of 
the moment and he acted upon it, 

With spring be gained the narrow ath 
up which Nellie had gone. She heard his 
footsteps, and stopped, waiting for him 
with downcast eyes, 

“Miss Nellie,’ he gaid, “I have changed 
my mind. I will go with your father to 
Thirle, if he will take me.”’ 

“Very well,’’ she said; “at seven o’clock,”’ 
and she went on. 

At seven o’clock he climbed to the oot- 
tage and found Mr. Wood waiting tur him 
in the dogcart, and they drove to Thirle. 

“I can give you an hour, Mr, Raven,”’ 
said the old man. ‘Longer if you like.’’ 

‘‘An hour will be plenty,” said Clifford, 
who had been silent all the way. 

The old man looked after him thought- 
fully, 

‘‘Now I wonder what he ia going to do?”’ 
he muttered. 

He would have been very much sur- 
prised if he had tollowed Clifford and dis- 
covered, tor Clifford made his way to the 
best tailor’s in the place. 

“J want a dress suit,’ he said, “if you 
can make it in three daya.’’ 

The man looked at him, and seeing that 
he hada gentieman to deal with, though 
the gentleman was dressed in a rough pilot 
jacket and cords, expressed no surprise, 

“Ob, yos, sir,” he said promptly. “It’'sa 
short notice, but if you must have them 
then——”’ 

‘“] must have them by then or not at 


| all,’ said Clifford, and he was measured, 


“What name, sir?’ asked the man, 

“None,” said Clifford, “tere ia the 
money. I will call tor them on the eve- 
ning of the thirteehth,”’ 

The suit was ready when he called, and 
he put it 
on, 

All 
been 


was silent in the quarry, and had 
ail day, for the men, to a man, had 
gone up to the dinner; but still he felt as if 
ne were doing some dark deed as he stood 
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was about to see him, he left the quarry, 
and gained the cliff path as the clock struck 
ten. 

It was a mad adventure, and once or 
twice he was half inclined to turn back, 
but one thought kept him going in the di 
rection of Lydcote. Who could tell, per- 
baps she—Kate Meddon—might be there? 
He might not be able to speak to her; 
would not do so if he could, perhaps, but 
he might see her, at any rate. 

He reached Lydoote, and walked up the 
avenue. Oarriages were still coming; a 
crowd of tootmen and grooms were clus- 
terec' round the entrance, and as he made 
his way through them he wondered what 
whim had seized the old earl, that he 
should build this great place, while he had 

Jaresford and so many others, 

A footman took bis coat and hatin the 
hall, and another led the way to the stairs, 
murmuring respectfully: 

‘*W hat name, sir?’ 

Clifford stopped short, A certain dislike 
to hearing his name shouted ott to fall 
upon his grand relations like a bombehell 
struck him and he muttered something 
unintelligible. 

The man, too respectful to ask twice, in- 
vented a name as nearly like Cliflord’s 
muttered answer as he could get it, and 
Clifford entered the room. 

Lady Warner stood at the door, and e6x- 
tended her hand with the usual hostess 
smile, then she looked puzzied, for the face 
wer strange to her, but the patrician face 
and figure allayed any suspicions she might 
have had that she was welcoming an unin- 
vited guest, and she thought that he might 
be aome visitor or relative of one of the 
guests for whom an invitation had been 
procured, 

He passed on, and stood for a moment or 
two looking round about him itn search of 
his uncle's face; but he did not see either 
him or Kate Meddon: it was just at the time 
she had gone intothe conservatory. ‘Lhen, 
with a feeling of disappointment, not at the 
absence of bis uncle, the earl, he muttered: 

“Sheis not here! I have committed this 
plece of folly for nothing!’ and with a 
sigh he made his way to one of the aide 
doors, and found himself on the terrace. 

The music floated out on the quiet night, 
and it, and the sound of the voices laugh- 


ing and talking in the ball-room behind 
him, affected him strangely. 
“Itis so long since I was in the soclety 


ot ladies and 
“that I feel 
was a fool to 


gentiemen,’’ he murmured, 
outcast. I 
to be reminded of the 
past that bas gone for ever, and to be made 


dissatisfied with the p 


like a pariah and 


come 
resent. I'll wo back 
and do my saecounts, and leave my unele, 
the earl, undiaturbed,’’ and, with a laugh, 
he went down a short flight of steps on to 
the gravel path bordering the lawn. 

Then he turned, and looked along the 
noble facade with « feeling of surprise. 

“It isa grand place, indeed,’ he thought, 
‘But why on earth wasn’t my uncle satia- 
fied with Carestord and the rest of them ?’’ 

As he asked himself this question, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, he caught sight of 
a figure coming along the terrace above 
him. 

Something prompted 
wateb ber in #) 
her stop and 
face upturned. 


him to step and 
istioss fashion, and he saw 
lean on the balustrade, her 


“She does not look over happy, whoever 


before the glass and looked at himaelfclad | she is,’ he murmured, “What has hap- 
To him, Nellie was just a pretty girl, the | do say as he spent thousands aod thou- | in the evening attire of a gentleman, and | pened, | wonder? Some other gir! dance 
| daughter of the rough, honest man who | sands on this place,’’ | 80 changed in appearance that he burstinto | ing with the man she loves, I suppose; or 
had given him employment. He liked to| Nellie remained silent, ati watching | a laugli he has not come tonight, and even the 
see ber and talk to her, to lend her books | Cliflord’s tace from under her long lashes, “It Wood or the men could see me now,” | dancing w t con» 
and hear her simple comments upon them, | C.ifford seemed so lost in thought as tu he said, “they would think I|[ had gone i¢ w a little with «@ 
and that was al have forgotten thelr presence, a mad: I’m half 6d t , 6 SAIne ata 6a # q to 
And B OVE Z igh J a Ww « ! ahe 4 , “ » SAW, 
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inafew yards of him! Of what was she 
thinking?—and why did she look so pale 
andead’? He was p«le himeelf at that mo- 
ment, if he bad but known it! 

Then, feeling as if he were being drawn 
towards her by an influence he could not 
resiat, he went and stood beneath her, #0 
near that by stretching out a hand, he 
could have touched the white arm resting 
on the cold stone, 

His heart beat fast with the dread that 
she would go and the burning desire to 
speak to her; and, at last, scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he breathed her name: 

Kate!” 





CHAPTER XVI, 


ATE «atarted. Was she dreaming, or 
K bad she really beard ber Bame spoken 
in the voice of Clifford Raven? 

For a moment she stood breathing quick- 
ly, and scarcely daring to look down; then 
a delicious thrill ran through her and the 
color roee ike acrimaon flood, and covered 
her face and neck, for ® warm hand had 
touched her own, which hung over the bal- 
ustrade. 

She looked do*n, and her lips moved 
twice before ber words were audible—just 
audible. 

“Who ia it?’ 

Clifford stepped on to astone seat just 
beneath her. 

“It is 1, Miss Meddon,”’ he said, and bis 
voice was very low and slightly tremu- 
lous, 

Even then she could scarcely believe 
the evidence of her own senses, 

“Your 

*Y en’’—he paused—"Clifford Raven 

She drew a long breath and looked at 
him, and at the moment someone in the 
ball-room drew aside the curtains of the 
window behind her, and the light streamed 
on his face, strangely grave and cager, 
with its dark eyes fixed upon ther. 

“T bave startied you!’’ he said peni- 
tently. ‘It is a foolish trick, but you star- 
tled me!’’ 

“No, no! It is nothing! For the mo- 
ment I did not know! I thought you were 
very far saway——’'’ she faltered brokenly, 
and with a little pant. 

“So 1 thought I should have been,’’ he 
said, “but an accident kept me here In 
England, Nothing is so sure as the unex- 
pected !”’ 

“How did I startle you?’ she asked, 
soarcely knowing what she said, #0 over- 
whelming was the tide of Joy which bad 
arised and surcharged her heart. 

“T did not expect to see you,”’ he an- 
swered, stillin the low voice in which he 
had firat spoken. “I looked into the ball- 
room aud failed to see you, and | thought 
that you were not present to night. I was 
golog back——”’ 

“Going back ?’’ she murmured, with a 
thrill of satisfaction and a warm blush. 

“Yea,” he continued simply; “and I 
walked along the path here, and then 
quite suddenly, | saw you like a vision in 
your black dreas—and—forgive me—I had 
spoken your name before I knew it!’’ 

She leant on the stone coping looking at 
him, her face pale again, but her breath 
still coming irregularly. 

Clean from her mind went all the ill she 
had heard of hitn; all she could realize was 
that he was here, not in a dream as she 
had seen hfm—ah, bow otten!—butin real- 
ity. She longed to lay her hand upon his 
sleeve, to touch him, that assurance might 
be made doubly sure, 

“T—] did not know you 
she said vaguely. 1 did not see your name 


were coming,” 
a 

He amilled. 

“Tam an uninvited guest,” he said; ‘but 
] hope not an unwelcome one 

“No, she murmured. “You know Lord 
Carr-Lyon ?" unconsciously her voice har 
dened slightly. 

He nodded. 

“Yea, Buti did not know that he was 
in the neighborhood until the other day,’ 
he added quickly. “Itis a surprise to me 
that he should have built this piace and 
‘ame to live bere. But you are not dane 
Ing!’ he said, getting away from the sub 
ject teone nearer his heart—namely, her- 
self, 

“The soos were hot, and I au tired,” 
She said Siewly, “Hut you are not dancing 
either?’ 

“My dancing days were so long ago,” he 
answered, With asmile, “that I am afraid | 
sbould make but« poor hand atit. Will 
you venture lO give we atrial ?’’ be added 
pleadingly. 

She colored, then shook her head 


“] cannot; my card is quite fu 

“And lam keeping y: he maid. wit 
sO evidenta disappointme * ~ iat! 
nA 1iely ~ ale ~ 7 
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"No, it ls cool and pleamant here. And 
you did not go to seat” 

“No,” he aatd. 

Should he tell ber that be had turned 
quarryman, and was earning his bread 
oply a few miles from ber? 

Something, perhaps pride, kept his lips 
sealed, unfortunately. 

They were silent for a minute; the 
dreamy tmusic of a waltz wafted out to 
them; the still night seemed to become 
partand parce! of them; the subtie spell of 
love bad fallen on both. 

lt was Kate who spoke first, and though 
the words were commonplace enough, 
there was a delicate music thrilling through 
through them, 

“Will you not be cold without your over- 
coat 7’ 

He started slightly, and looked up at her 

‘Cold,”’ he said, with a short laugh. ‘No, 
I’m not likely to take cold; I’m used tothe 
nightatr. I've stood for hours in my shirt 
sleeves playing sentinel! at one of the camp 
tents over there,’’ and he waved his hand 
to indicate America, * But you—is it sate 
for you to stay. 

“See, 1 have my shawl,” she said, aud 
she drew it around her more closely. 

Aw she did so her white arm revealed it- 
self, gloaming like marble in the stream of 
light, flashed before his impassioned eyes, 
then disappeared, 

lie moved a little closer, and his face 
grew pale under its tan, 

‘Miss Meddon——”’ he stopped. 

She turned her eyes upon him with a 
slight contraction of the pupils, 

He drew a long breath. 

“] am going now.”’ 

“You?” 

“Yes, Shall I tell you why?’’ 

“You are going into the ball-room—to 
dance ?”’ 

“No,’’ he said, and his voice sounded al- 
most barsh in its intensity; “Il am not 
going to the ball-room, I am going bome. 
I have seen what I came for—I have seen 
you,’”’ 

She made a faint movement with her 
hand and her eyelids drooped: the gesture 
night bave been an indication of tear, or a 
requost that he should cease, but be went 
on: 

“{ have seen you, and now 1 am going 
before—I lead you to think that I am mad 


” 


Hie stopped and leant his arm on the 
stone rail beside her, his hand clenched 
aud almost touching ber arm. 

“Why sbould I think you mad?’ she 
said, in a low voice, from no impulse of 
ooquetry, Heaven knows, but vecause she 
must say BOMething that the sound of her 
OwWD voice might give her courage, 

“Hocause aman placed as I am—penni- 
less, triendiess, with no prospect of a future 
before bini—must be mad to tell a beauti- 
ful girl like yourself what 1 should have 
to tell you if I stayed——”’ 

Sine pressed her hand against ber heart 
aud her eyes fixed themselves on the dark - 
ness behind bim. 

She forgot she was the promised wife of 
Lord Carr-Lyon; forgot all the ills she had 
heara of the nan who was speaking to her; 
forgot everything in the delight and joy 
with which his presence and his voice 
filled her, 

Hier silence seemed to rob him ot the selt- 
eontrol of which he spoke, and with « sud- 
den movement he put his hand upon her 
arin and held itin a hot and passionate, 
yet reverencing clasp, 








“No! I cannot go! 1 must speak! Miss 
Meddon— kate, do you know what it Is 
that | must say, what it is my heart bas 
been saying since the first moment I saw 
you to-night—ah ! since that moment when 
you #topped and spoke to me in the lane, I 

UNo 
gesture, 

‘Yes, | must speak now,’’ he said. “ Your 
answer may be what it will, butl must tell 
you that—I love you!” 

Sue swayed toand froslightly, like aslen- 
der tree bent by the vweind, then grasped 
the edge of the balustrade, and turned 
a Startied face to him. 


no!’ she murmured with a sudden 


“Tl love you, I love you!’ he breathed. 
“My angel!—iny queen! Listen, ah! listen 
to me—do not go! A moment, only a mo- 
ment, and then—you shall send me trom 
you into the dark and dreary lite 1 lived 
before 1 saw you! Kate, this is the first 
time in my life that I have ever spoken a 
word of love to any woman; all my life! 
seein to have been looking and waiting for 
the one woman to whom I can say, ‘My 


heart is yours—take it.’ I say now to you; 


llove you! Will you take my love—all my 
‘ ——— He sto; ped, and strug 
kled with his voloe. “It is a poor little 
a bave I I vy 
. nye . 

















will give some bope, if you will tell me 
that in time—oh Kate, Kate! if you will 
but let me go on loving you, and will love 
mé, 6ver so little, in retarn——”’ 

She could not speak. The stars seemed 
falling about her, the music dramming in 
her ears like the wash of the waveson the 
shore. 

“I have offended—frightened you,” he 
said, struggling for a calm, and forcing his 
voice to a gentiertone, “It seems sudden 
to you, who have never given a thought to 
ine since we parted on the cliffs, but think! 
You have not been out my mind, my heart, 
foran hour of the day; you have always 
been presentto me, Kate, do not be angry 
—let my love plead for me, and my heart 


” 


She put out ber hand as if to silence him, 
the pain at her beart fighting with the 
joy born of hia words, the knowledge of 
his love for her, and yet—too late! too 
late! 

“Stop!” she panted. ‘No!’’ for be had 
seized her hand, pressed a passionate kiss 
upon it, and still held it’ “If I had known 
—if—but it is too late, too late!’’ 

“Too late?’ he said, his face growing 
pa er. 

‘‘Yes!’’ she panted. ‘‘I—I am engaged—”’ 
she stopped, unable to go on, 

He let her hand fall gently and slowly. 
his head sank on to his breast, 

She put ber hand to her heart, and stood 
looking at bim with wild grief and pity tor 
him—tor herself. 

The sound of laughter floated through 
the open window, the chatter of voices, and 
the pitpat of feet. 

He turned his head and looked at ber, 
trying to force a smile, thinking of ber and 
not of his own pain and anguish, 

“Will you forgive me?’ he said in a 
hoarse voice, 

‘“‘Forgive—!”’ she breathed, ‘It is I—’’ 
and she covered her tace with hertrembling 
bands, 

‘-No,’’ he said bravely. ‘You did not 
know—how should you’’’ he smiled with 
the bitterness of self-inflicted misery. 
“How should you know that the man whom 
you had seen but twice or turice, and spo- 
ken a few kind words to, should have dared 
to love you? No, there is nothing for you 
to forget, much less to forgive, tor I have 
worried and harassed you, and given you 
pain!” 

“No, no!’ she murmured, stretching out 
her hand pleadingly, with her face turned 
ta him piteously. ‘it is I to befor—” and 
she stopped. 

He took her hand, and held it, half dazed 
in his griet. 

“TI was mad—I was a fool,’’’ he said bit- 
terly. I deserve that you should go with- 
out a word more to ne than you have spo- 
ken—but you are still the kind angel my 
heart bas pictured you. I[ am going now, 
Kate—Miss Meddon. Don’t—don’t think 
of this madness of mine, don’t let it worry 
you. I shall get over it—” and he forced a 
sinile—‘‘and I wish you—’’ he paused,, his 
voice seemed to have forsaken him—*“] 
wish you every happiness Heaven can send 
you, For Heaven's sake, don’t cry!’ he 
added, in an agony. 

But she was not crying, it would have 
been better for her if she had been, she let 
her fan fall from her eyes and looked at 
him, a,glook more eloquent than words; 
the look a woman wears whose heart is 
pulling one way, and Fate and duty the 
other. 

He touched her band with his lips, the 
kiss of a man who is taking farewell of his 
beloved dead, then laid ber hand gently 
and tenderly down on the cold stone, An- 
other moment he would have gone, but at 
that moment several persons came out from 
the room, and a man’s voice said: 

“Kate! Kate! are you there?’ 

She started, and drawing her shawl 
round her, seemed to shrink back from the 
voice, Clifford dropped from the seat, but 
stood looking through the space between 
the pillars of the stone railing. It was not 
her tather’s voice, it must be that other 
man to whom she was engaged, 

A fierce bitterness, the tire of jealousy, 
flamed up in bis heart. A desire to see 
the man who had gained the great prize, 
for which he would have given his lite, 
kept him rooted to the spot, 

“Are you there, Kate?’’ said the voice 
again—not a pleasant voice, and strangely 
enough one that Clifford seemed to know! 

She looked towards the darkness into 
which Clifford bad disappeared, then with- 





out answering, she moved towards the 
man. 

“Ob, you are here!’ he said, holding out 
his arm. “I've been looking for you every- 
w here You atch your death of cold 
x I 4 m4 A Dn 

i pu and—the tips of her fingers 
{ 8 ar a 6 was leading her away 





when astream of people met them at the 
doorway and kept them standing for a mo- 
ment. - 

In that moment the light from the room 
fell upon his face, and C:ifford, with a start, 
sprang forward to the rail and looked at 
bim with a stare of amazement. 

He had not seen the face for years, but it 
was—it must be—the tace of his cousin Ar- 
thur! Yes, there could be no doubt of it! 

He grasped the edge of the seat upon 
which be knelt, and stared with set lips, 
as cold as the stone itself. ‘ 

A woman’s voice broke out clear and 
above the rest of the buzz and hum of talk 
and laughter. 

“Ob, Kate, do persuade Lord Carr-Lyon 
to join this cotillion. I’ve tried my poor 
best, but he is absolutely deaf to the voice 
of my charming. Now, don’t be obstinate, 
Lord Carr-Lyon. I daresay Kate is en- 
gaged already, but I’ll make peace with 
her partner, and she shal! dance with you. 
Come you won’t resist that!’’ 

Clifford looked round for his uncle, to 
whom the woman must, of course, be 
speaking; but he could see no sign of the 
old earl, and she was looking at Arthur— 
what did it mean? Where was the earl? 
Could it be possible that she was really ad. 
dressing his cousin Arthur, and why did 
she call him Lord Uarr-Lyon? 

“I'll dance anything with Kate,” he 
said, looking down at her with asmile that 
sent the blood bubbling to poor Cliftord’s 
head. 

“Of course you will!” said the lady. 
“Now, Kate, run your pencil through your 
partner's name, and put Lord Carr-Lyon’s 
in ite place!”’ 

Tbey moved away into the room, and 
Clifford, staring after them for a moment, 
sank into a seat near him with a shaky 
laugh. 

Had he gone clean out of his mind? Was 
it all a dream, and should he wake in the 
cottage presently? This man—tbis cousin 
of his—Lord Carr-Lyon! 

“How the deuce can he be?”’ heexclaimed 
aloud as if he were arguing with some one. 
“Even supposing my uncle were dead, 
there are two lives between Artiur and 
the title. Two! No, three for! stand be- 
fore him!’’ 

He sprang up, then sank down again, 
and clasped his head with his hands. 

This Arthur Carestord he remembered 
well, thougb he had seen very little of him 
in the old time, aud he remembered now 
that the little he had seen of nim he had 
not liked. 

Arthur Caresford, even as a boy, had been 
something of a coward and a sneak. 

Clifford had some dim recollection of a 
quarrel between him and his cousin, a 
quarrel resulting in a fight, in which Ar- 
thur got considerably the worst of it. 

And they werecailing this man Lord 
Carr-Lyon! And he was going to marry 
Kate! 

He got upand paced to and fro in the 
friendly shelter of the shubbery fighting 
hard tor composure and capacity to reason 
the matter out. 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed; then, in as 
matter-of-fact a fashion as he could, he 
slowly walked towards the terrace, and 
mounting the steps, made his way to one 
of the ante-rooms, 

There might have been some mistake; 
they might have been addressing his uncle 
the earl, whom he, Clifford, was prevented 
from seeing, or he may have mistaken the 
title. 

At any cost he must discover the truth; 
not that it mattered. 

What in heaven above, or the earth be 
neath could matter now that his angel was 
lost to him forever? ° 

Crushing down the misery and bitter- 
ness that stormed in his bosom the best he 
could, he wentto the door leading to the 
bail room, and, leaning just behind the 
curtains, looked on. 

There were several persons in the ante- 
room, laughing and taiking in the gay, 
bantering fashion which dance, music and 
a plentiful supper produce, and they 
glanced up rather curiously at the tall 
young fellow with the square shoulders 
and pale, bandsome face, 

“Know him?’ whispered one lady to her 
companion, who shook her head. 

She was about to turn to a gentleman to 
pass the question on, when Ciiftord crossed 
to them. 

‘‘Pardon me,”’ he said inhis deep musi. 
cal voice. ‘*Do you see Lord Carr-Lyon— 
the ear! I mean—in the room?” 

“Lord Carr-Lyon?” said the lady, rising 
and standing on tip-toe that she migbt look 
over the heads of the group on the edge of 


the dancers. ‘‘Yes, that is he—that ta 
gentleman.’ 

‘‘] am nuear-sighted, nurmured Ciiff 
resolved that he would settl« jUuestior 
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beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

“Most people are,’ said the lady, with a 
laugh. “It is one of the results of this lat- 
ter-day civilization of ours; we lose our 
sight and our appetite, and we gain—the 
Darwinian theory. But that isn’t telling 
you which is Lord Carr-Lyon, is it?” and 
she laughed brightly. ‘That is he, stand- 
ing beside that palm over there; he is talk- 
ing to Miss Meddon, the lady he is engaged 
to. You know her, of course?”’ 

“Yes, thank you," said Clifford, and, 
with a bow and a smile, he glanced at his 
watch as if hesitating what to do; then, 
with a quick, firm step, went out on to the 
terrace. 

So bis uncle was dead, and Arthur was 
the earl! But if so, what was he, Clifford? 





CHAPTER XVII. 

E MADE bis way tothe cloak-room, 

and asked a servant for his coat, let 

him help him on with it, and passed 

, through the hall and out into the night 
like a man walking in his sleep. 

As he did so, something shot up into the 
air and burst into a shower of many ool- 
ored balis; it was a rocket. The fireworks 
had commenced. He stopped and stared 
absently, then went on. 

In another moment he found bimself on 
the edge of a great crowd of men and 
women. The light trom the colored lamps 
fell upon their upturned faces, They were 
the ‘‘common”’ people pressing round the 
fireworks. 

Cliflord was walking round the crowd, 
when a heavy band was !aid on bis should- 
der, and Mr. Wood’s voice rang in his ears. 

“What, Mr. Raven! Be ys only just 
come? Well, it bea fine sight, bean’t it?’ 

‘‘Yos, yes,” said Ciifford; then he saw a 
pretty face beside the old man suddenly lit 
up byarocket. It was Nellies, 

1 He nodded to her and forced a smile, and 
sbe nodded back and blusbed. He had 
buttoned bis coat over his white shirt front, 
and turned up the collar, but her qf 
eyes noticed the difference in the suit from 
that he usually wore. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve come in time,’’ 
said the old man. ‘ Here was Nellie a-fret- 
ting her beart out lest you should come too 
late. I thought you’d come to the dinner— 
but you didn’t.” 

“No,” said Clifford, with an effort, “Was 
it a good dinner?”’ 

‘“‘Firet-rate! His lordship is a liberal- 
minded gentleman, anyway,” said Mr, 
Wood. ‘Lor’ there was enough to eat, and 
more than enough to drink,’’ and he jerked 
bis thumb towards thecrowd. 

Clifford looked round: it was a restless, 
noisy crowd, and many of the faces were 
flushed with drink. 

“’'Tain’t a very good place to see from,’’ 
said Mr. Wood. ‘'!f you'll look after Nel- 
lie for a minute or 80, I'll see whether it’s 
any better on the other side,’’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Clifford. 

The old man unhooked Nellie’s arm and 
held it out towards Clifford with simple 
naturalness, and Clifford took it and drew 
it within bis own, unconscious of the little 
thrill tbat ran through the girl at his touch 
and the siight movement she wade to 
withhold ber arm. 

He was longing, madly, to get away, to 
be somewhere by hi:nsel! and think of all 
that had happened to him, but just as he 
bad ted the famished women and children 
when he was hungry himself, so now he 
put aside his grief and troubie and perpiex- 
ity, and bent down and spoke gently and 
as lightly as he could to the girl. 

“Are you fond of fireworks, Nellie? Have 
you enjoyed yourseit?”’ 

‘Yos,’? she murmured falsely, for she 
had spent every minute of her time since 
she bad arrived in the forenoon until now 
looking for him, and was very nearly on 
the point of tears when he arrived. ‘Yes, 
they are beautiful, aren’t they? But there, 
you have seen 40 many better, I daresay?’ 

“No, no; they are very good, Nellie,” he 
said, “I wish there was not so great a 
crowd, or that it was a little more orderly. 
I am afraid we sha’n’t be able to stop here 


” 








Even as he spoke there was arush from 
behind them, and he had to put his arm 
round the gir! to keep her on her teet. 























“No, no,” she breathed, her hand clos- 
ing on his arm with terror at the thought 
of his leaving her. 

“T didn’t mean to léave you,”’ he said re- 
assuringly; “I thought we could go to- 
gether. But we had better not, perhaps, 
or Mr. Wood will not be able to find us. I[ 
expect he will have some trouble now.”’ 

Someone slipped up between them, and 
spoke ber name, and Clifford, thinking it 
was her father, turned round quickly. 

It was not Mr. Wood, but Frenchy Vyse. 

‘“Neilie,’’ he said again; ‘Miss Nellie!’’ 

Nellie shrank away with such a palpable 
start that Clifford answered for her. 

‘*W hat is it, Vyse?’’ he said pleasantly. 

Vyse scowled at him. 

“I spoke to Miss Nellie,” he growled 
thickly. 

Clifford looked round at him, and saw 
that he had been drinking; his tace was 
flushed, and his black eyes glittering. 

“I know you did,’’ he said. ‘‘What do 
you want?’ 

Vyse glared at him sideways, then looked 
hard, halt-entreatingly, halt-tbreateningly, 
at Nellie, 

‘“Ain’t you coming with me, Miss Nellie, 
to see the set-piece; you said you would, 
you know?”’ 

Nellie shrank still closer to Cliftord, so 
close that he could feel her chewk upon his 
arm. 

‘Miss Nellie can’t come now, Vyse,’’ he 
said quietly; ‘she is waiting tor Mr. 
Wood ”’ 

“Ain’t she gota tongue? Can’t shespeak 
for herself?’? demanded Vyse insolently. 
“Who asked you tospeak for her? Who 
are you a8 should take upon yourself to an- 
swer for her?’’ 

Clifford could have no feeling of anger 
against the man, but that he might get rid 
ot bim he said: 

‘‘Miss Nellie cannot come! Go and see 
the set-piece, Vyse, or you will be too 
late!’’ 

Vyse glared at him malevolently, and, 
fora inoment, seemed too savage to com- 
mand his voice. 

“Task you again—I don’t take any no- 
lice of that stuck-up fool—will you come as 
you promised, Ne: lie?’’ he said, in a fierce, 
husky whisper, and bending tow-ards ber. 

Nellie put her other band on Cliftord’s 
arin and turned to hiw, eo that she was al- 
most on his breast. 

“Teli bim no,’ said Clifford, in an un- 
dertone, ‘I am afraid he has been drink- 
ing, Nellic, and could not take proper care 
of you.”’ 

‘And if he hadn’t been, I would not ygo,”’ 
she said, in @ frightened whispery “No, 
Vyse, I will not go.’’ 

‘Because he tells you!” he said, bitterly, 
“Who's be that he should step in between 
youand me? You and ie was triends be. 
forse be came interlopin’ and interterin’! 
Don’t listen to him, Nellie; tor all bis 
smooth tongue he don’t care about you; 
why, he’s just come from philandering his 
betters! If he says he ain’t hw lies, for | see 
him myself.’’ 

Clifford stood perfectly’ still, regarding 
the flushed face and threatening eyes 
calmly. 

“Come, V yse,’’ he said, ‘‘leave my affairs 
alone, and take your answer. Even it Miss 
Nellie consented to go with you, I shouldn’t 
consign her to your charge. (Go away, 
there’s a good fellow.”’ 

“Go away and leave you makea fool of 
her? Isitlikely? Whatdo you take me 
for? I’m not afraid of you. We're notin 
the quarry now, we’re ekals to-night. Go 
back to the lady on the terrace o 

Clifford, tretted and galled by the persis 
tent sting of tue drunken tongue, and bis 
reterence to Kate, swung around, but Nel- 
lie caught bis arm. 

“No, no!’”’ she murmured brokenly. “He 
is not worth it! No, Mr. Raven!'’ Then 
she turned upon V yse, her vlue eyes ftlash- 
ing. “*What Mr. Raven says istrue! I do 
not want to gowith you, and I will not. | 
did not promise, and it is talse tosay I did! 
Go back to the drink again.”’ 

Vyse stood for a moment as if over- 
whelmed by the girl’s scorn, then, with an 
oath, be shook his fist at Clifford, and then 
walked away. 

Nellie bung her head and woman-like, 
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brotber might have worn, ‘Well, J think 
your own bright eyes and pretty face have 
something todo with Vyse’s condition, 
Nellie,’’ 

She drew her arm from his, and raising 
her tace looked at him with deep reproach 
in her eyes, in which the tears still glis- 
tened. 

‘““You—you have no right to say that; it— 
itis unkind, cruel'” she panted. ‘‘Oh, it 
is cruel!”’ 

‘*Nelliie, Neliie!’’? he said, drawing her 
arm within his again. ‘I did not mean to 
wound you—Heaven forbid!—but there, 
we won't say any more about this foolish 
V yse; why, | deciare if we are not spoiling 
your evdning between us, and we can’t see 
the fireworks trom here, Suppose we go a 
little nearer the lawn? Your father is just 
as likely to find us there as here; I don’t 
think he will be anxious,’’ 

“No, be knows 1 am with you,’’ she said 
innocently. 

Clifford was touched, even in the midst 
of hisown misery, by her simple trustful- 
ness, and talking as he went, he led her to- 
wards the lawn, and all unconsciously they 
approached the path leading in front of the 
terrace, 

It was dark now, and Clifford did not see 
that the terrace was iined with people who 
had come out from the ballroom to see the 
fireworks, 

In the centre of the group ‘stood Kate, 
her face pale, her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, 

Lord Carr-Lyon was close beside her, his 
tace as flushed as Vyse’s, his voice whis- 
pering thickly in ber ear, as she stood 
with her hands clasped tightly, and her 
lips set bard, lest the words, ‘*Too late, too 
late!’’ should break from between them 

“This is better,’ said Clifford. ‘Look, 
Nellie, that is a fine rocket! Why,’’ he 
said, smiling, you cannot see for the tears, 
‘ Where is your handkerchief?”’ 

‘“I—I don’t know!”’ she said with a little 
choked sob; “somebody must have stolen 
it!’’ 


“Take this,’’ he said, and he gave her 
hia. 


At that moment she took the handker- 
chief, and turned her pretty tear-stained 
ace upto his with shy gratitude, a great 
tlaze of fireworks wentup, and lit up every 
one of the tacesin the crowd, and Kate, 
looking down saw the man who had poured 
out in passionate pleadings for her love, 
and the girl leaning on his arm, taking bis 
handkerchief and wiping her eyes with 
i! 

lor a second she stood as if she could not 
believe her eyes, and then a shudder ran 
tturough her and she grasped Lord Carr- 
j,yOu’s arm, 

‘*What’s—what’s the matter, Kate?’’ he 
-xclaimed, ‘W-what—cold—faint—what 
many? 

She turned from him and looked around 
helplessly, then laid her haud on Lady 
Warner’s shoulder, 

‘Take—take me away!” she said in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘I—IJ an ill!’’ 

‘“Wohoatis it, Kate? What is it—are you 
taint?’ she said anxiously. ‘Why, child, 
you are as white a8 a ghost. Do you tee! 
tired? You have overdone it to-night, 1 
ex pect.’”’ 

‘*Yos,’’ said Kate, looking straight be- 
tore her into the vacancy, and atill seeing 
his face, and the up-turned love-lit eyes of 
the girl on his arm. ‘Yes, that is it, I arm 
over-tired. Will you find papa, and let me 
go home?” and she dropped her fan from 
her band. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD, | 
a a a - 

Ov INTEREST TO MOTHERS,—A_ corres- 
pondent objects to the notion that a ‘cat 
sucks away thechild’s breath.’”” He says; 
The “cat’s sucking away @ child’s breath’’ 
ismmerely the @xpression, erroneous in ita 
forin, of @ physiological tact. All the cat 
family possess poisonous breaths,  in- 
tended by nature to act as an anwmasthetic 
upon their prey. 

If any adult will inhale but once the 
breath, even of acat, he will at once recog- 
nize this fact. Watch acat playing witha 
mouse. The mouse does not suller, but Is 
siupified as if by ether. 

Livingstone, the great African explorer, 





__Brie-a-Brac, 


PLEDGING Heratrus.— King Edward 
the Martyr, of England, was stabbed while 
drinking a cup traitorously profiered bim 
by his step-mother Elfrida. From that 
time, whenever a man drank, his neighbor 
pledged him; that is, undertook not to stab 
him nor allow him to be stabbed. It was 
long the custom at (Jueen’s College, Ox- 
tord, when a Fellow drank, for the scholar 
who wa!ted on him to place hia two thumbs 
on the table. This is an ancient German 
custom, So long as the drinker saw two 
thumbs on the table he was quite sure the 
hands they belonged to could not be lifted 
against him. 

BaACHELORS.—Although hardened bach- 
e\ors are treated with more respect than 
they deserve in these degene ate days, they 
were not in favor with the earlier races of 
men. In the time of Moses, with only rare 
exception, marriages were obligatory 
among the Jews. Lycurgus treated bache- 
lors with infamy. They were excluded 
trom civil and military positions, and even 
from spectaclesand public games, On cer- 
tain solemn occasions they were exposed 
to the Jeers of the populace and paraded 
naked around the public places, The lash- 
ing of bachelors was an annual ceremony, 
publicly performed in the Temple of Juno 
by the women of Sparta. In other repub- 
lics of Greece there was establsihed penal 
laws againat celibacy. 

THe ORIGIN OF THE Lity.—The lily, or 
‘“tleur-de-lys,’’ is regarded as typical of the 
Virgin Mary, and became so, as the legend 
tells us, in this manner: A noble, but un- 
tutored knight, having entered a monas- 
tery, was 80 incapable of learning that he 
could only say ‘‘Ave Maria,” “Hail Mary,’’ 
and this he fervently repeated wherever he 
was, On his death a fair fleur-de-lys grew 
out of his grave with the words “Ave Ma- 
ria’ in golden letters on every bloom; and 
the monks then understood this miracle to 
be the result of his devotions to the Virgin 
in life, and proclaiming the miracle far 
and wide, the fleur de-lys, or Iily, has al- 
ways been the symbol or emblem con- 
nected with all representations of the 
Biessed Virgin Mary in religious art, and 
it is to thi day one of the moat common or- 
naments in decorative art. 


SautT,—Salt in its rock form is one of the 
hardest of minerals, It can be cut and 
carved into the most beautiful shapes. In- 
deed, in some parte of India there is a con- 
siderable industry in making ornamental 
articles from it—jars, platters, cups, and 
even knives have been made of it. In Po- 
land it is carved into crucifixes, beads, ink- 
stands, and many other articles, even bil- 
liard balls, In one Polish mine there isa 
statue of King Jobn Sigisinund in salt. 
For a considerable period this statue was 
at Warsaw, and showed no injury trom the 
changes of climate. We read that in 1698 
a chapel to St. Anthony was excavated in 
the mines, and all the furniture—the pul- 
pit, the pews, the altars, doors, statues and 
ornamental work —was formed of the beau- 
tiful crystal rock salt. The mangers, stalls 
and troughs for the horses which work in 
the nines were also formed of it, so that in 
this case the animals could not possibly 
suffer from «4 neglect from which other do- 
westic animals often suffer elsewhere, 


EATING Te eMSBLV ES. —Koth savage and 
sermii-barbarous people have always shown 
a great repugnance to any surgical 
tion, however 
armmputation. 


opera- 

necessary, which involves 
The Chinese have always 
shown this repugnance, not on account of 
fear or pain, for they are patient under all 
kinds of physical suffering, but because 
they look upon it a8 a duty to keep the 
body intact If they submit to the ampu- 
tation of a limb, they invariably ask for the 
soveréd member, and keep itin a box, to 
be buried, in due time, with the owner, 
Sometimes they will actually eat it, think- 
ing itonly right that that which nas been 
taken from the body should be returned to 
it. On the same6 principle an extracted 
tooth will be carefully preserved, or ground 
to powder and swallowed in water, An- 
other curious phase of the same idea is Keon 
in the belief that a sick parentcan be cured 
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Forget me not when, faraway 
You wander at the 
Mid roses, not more 
Than those whose beauty wae not lose, 
liecause they ea your love 
And blushed lo eee a sight « 


’ 
close of day 


falr 


ines 


Tare. 


Forget me not, when other eyes 

Are carelees if the eun arise 

Soonly they mey rest on you, 
When othere hold ws of birds 
Lees sweet than those soft 
That I so loved to lleten to, 


the an 


whispered! we 


And oh, if sorrow yours should be 
bor even our dearest are rt tres 
From pain we'd giadiy bear tnetead 
If sou should fod a friend antrus 


(one heart will atill be trur t 
Till ali ite lowelorn Jayveare 
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Under False Colors. 


, you, 


ape 





HY MARY F PENN, 


CHAPTER III, 


made an impatient move 


pail. oiner 
ment, 

| “Woll, | say no more, Have your 
own way—and take the consequences,” he 
retorted, and with asuriy nod, he turned 
on bie heel, 

The Viscount shrugged his shoulders,and 
ran lightiy upthe steps to where 
and her cuaperon were altting. 

“T bey pardon for being so late, but I've 
been occupied, Lester has tbrougiit we bad 
news,’ he continued, as be drew a chair to 
Valerie’'aside, “At least, itis bad to ime, 
for it compels me to return to England to- 
morrow," 

“What do you say, milord?” the widow 
exclaimed, bending forward to look at 
bim,. “You are going to-morrow? fut 
what has happened? Is Lord Delamere 
worre?"’ 

“Oh, no, it haa nothing to do with—with 
my father; it is a matter of business which 
would not interest you.” 

“Hot when it ia pettled you will return, I 


‘ 
Valorie 


hope?” 
‘On, of course; though | don’t know 
when—it depends,” he answered, “Will 


you lake aturn with nein the grounds?” 


he presently said in a iower tone to Va- 
lerie, 
She hesitated, struck with a sudden 


shyness and reluctance to be Blone with 
him. 

“I fear there ia not tine,’ she objected; 
‘the concert isalmost over, and | muat be 
going home.” 

‘There ia plenty of time. It may be our 
last walk together,’’ he whispered kindly, 
“Come”! 

“Go, Valerie—don't bechildish,”’ said Ma- 
daine Lebrun, graciously, belleving in ber 
own tnind that the youny lord was going to 
propose, 

‘Tous adjured, the girl roke, and they de- 
soonded the steps into the garden, 

Had she been leas preoccupied she would 
have noticed a faniliar figure which emerg- 
ed from one Of the 81d paths as Liey passed 

Jean Lemartel. 

Hestood for a moment as if stunned, waz- 


Ing after them with a dark look of sup- 
pressed passion on hia face, which altered 
it mtrangely. Then, taking a sudden 


resolution, he turned, aud slowly followed 
them. 

Meantime, Valerie's companion bad 
her to the terrace by the sea, which was 
comparatively deserted, and «as they 
paced slowly alony, be was speaking in 
an Garnest undertone, without his usual 
drawl, 

“You must know that I love you, Valerie 

that I have loved you from the firat mo 
ment I saw you!” began Lord Mareourt, “1 


led 


have struggied with the feeling, Knowing 
whatopposition | sbould meet with from 
my familly; but—but I find I can’t live 


without you, Kven the idea of a short «: p 


aration makes me wretehed, Bul, wiy 
dear Valerie—if vou love ine we need not be 
separated even for a day. I will take you 


with me when | go to-morrow," 
She drew her hand, which he had gently 


taken, from iin, stepping back in sur 
prise, 
“Take me with you, Lord Harcourt! 


What do you mean?” 

*] tpean that we ean do what 
couple, situated as we are, have done be 
fore us—gelmarried quietly at @ registrar's, 
and save a world of fuss and trouble, Of 
course tiny people will be vexed at firat; but 
when once the knotis tled they can only 
Teeeive you, and you will take y ur proper 
postion in society as my wife, and—as—as 

the future Countess of Delamere, for | 
fear ty poor father cannot be here long. 
Say the you consent, ny darling—that you 
Will Come with met" 

They rea 
spoke. hie 


many #8 


ed the end of the terrace as he 
put her hand very gently with- 
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She drew adeep breath and looked at 
him. 

For the first time it struck ber that there 
waa something bard and cruel in the band- 
sone face; a treacherous lightin the cold 
b ue 6y en, 

“It Isso wudden,” she quickly faltered. 
“Why could we not wait until you re- 
turn?’”’ 

“Hlow do | know that I should find you 
in the same mind? No, it must be now or 
hever, 

‘Then it will be never,” Valerie replied 
with decision, “for | certainly sball not con- 
sent o anything #o disreputable as @ run- 
away marriage, What would my father and 
motner feel?) What would the world say of 
ne——"’ 

‘Hab! who cares what the world saya?’ 
he broke in, sharply. ‘*Pardon my impa- 
uence, Valerie; if you loved me,you would 
not give that a single mMoment’s considera- 
tion,” 

“Perhaps labouid not,” she answered; 
‘but as it ia I do,”’ 

Hie was evidently surprised, Biting his 
lip, he gave her a look which startled 
her. 

‘*Thank you; that is explicit,” he said, 
withashortangry laugh. “Then Il am to 
conclude that vou have drawn meon to a 
declaration merely forthe pleasure of refus- 
lng me?” 

‘‘l bave not drawn you on,” she said in- 
dignantly. 

“Of course not!l’’ he cried, 
agreeable amile, 

**But 1 bave not,” she said, 
“Ot course not!” repeated he, in the saine 
tone. “You aod your friend did not specu- 
late upon me frou the first, did you? 
Pnough, as I havesince learnt, you were 
not quite at ge to do so, being engaged 
to apoltbes man, wonder, by the way, if 
Corydon i# aware how you bave been amus- 
ing yourself jately? It might almost be a 
cuarity to tel! him,’ 

“It is unnecessary; he has heard al- 
ready,’ said « voles behind them, and turn- 
ing, with astart, Valerie found herself face 
to face with Jean Lemartel, 

‘Tue color rushed to her cheeka, then re- 
ceded, leaving them white and ghastly. 
Alter one awitt, terrified glanoe at him, she 
drooped ber bead witha burning sense of 
bunmniillation, 

My lord put up his e@ye-giass, and sur- 
veyed the intruder witha very supercilious 
stare, 

‘Iathis gentleman a friend of yours, 
inademoiseile?’’ be drawled, 

“My name is Lemartel, and J] am—or 
was-— Mademoiselle Destree’s tiance,” Jean 
repvied, some menace in the studied calm- 
ness of his tone, 

“Corydon himself, by Jove!l’’ muttered 
the Knglishinan, with a suppressed laugh. 
“Charmed to make your acquaintance, 
monsesieur,’’ besaid aloud, “We ought to 
be friends, a8 we are companions in 
misfortune, This cruel little beauty nas 
been playing fast and loose with us both, it 
seers,” 

“IT decline to discuss Medemoiselle Des- 
tree’s# cunduct with you,’’ Leimartel re- 
joined; ‘but I will tell you my opinion of 
yourown, If you choose, Whatever your 
rank may be by the accident of birth, your 
actions are those of a scoundrel,” 

An ugly Oath @scaped the other, and he 
lifted bis cane threateningly. Before it 
could descend, Jean wrested it from his 
hand, broke it in two, and tossed it overtbe 
fence, 


with a dis- 


grasp of iron, he lowered his voice, 60 as to 
be Inaudibie to Valerie, 

“Whoo but ap unmitigated scoundrel 
would seek to entrap an innocent girl to 
ruin by such & proposal as | overheard just 
now? You know well enough thata mar- 
riage 80 Contracted by a French girl would 
not oe legal either in France or England! 
You could shake off the tie when you 
pleased—and you know this, I say. What 
is your defence?” 


‘IT shall not condescend to defend myself 





to you. ‘Take your band from my wrist,air, 
and jet me go.”’ 

Fora moment Jean kept bis hold, look- 
ing down at him with so dangerous a glitter 
in hiseyestbatthe man cowered,and Valerie 
uttered # faintery of alarm. 

Jean looked at ber; and with a gesture 
of angry contempt, flung his rival roughly 
aside, 

«do, then; and if you are wise, keep out 
of my path in future—and out of Made- 
moiselle Destree’s, I have no right now to 
control your actions,’’ he added gravely, 
turning to Valerie, “but I must ask what 
you are going to do, You cannot remain in 
the company of this man,’’ 

“TL was going home,’’ the girl faltered. 
“lose ison the bench at the gate, waiting 
forme. Piease mmake my excuses to Ma- 
dame Lebrun,’’ she added, addressing her 
late companion very coolly. ‘Adieu, mon- 
Kieur!”’ 

Asif not caring to trust her,Jean walked 
by her side towardsthe gate. Milord looked 
after them with a smile which made his face 
#iniater, 

‘Not ‘adieu,’ little jiit, but ‘au revoir,’’’ 


Then, seizing Lord Harcourt’s wrist ‘na. 











she protested, ‘I have done a sup- 
pressing the truth at home about M, Har- 
court, and in letting him pay attention to 
mé, but 1 never really cared for him—and 
I refused him just now as you must have 
heard,”’ 

“Yeu, | heard; 1 beard all,” said Jean 
with # bitter amile, ‘1 know that while t 
was living ina fool’s paradise of love and 
hope, you were ainnsing yonrself with this 
fine gentieman; laughing, no doubt,together 
you and he, at the sitnple lover who believ- 
ed in you so blindly.’’ 

“No, no, Jean,” the girl exclaimed; ‘I 
never mentioned you to him in my life. 
Deceitful J have been; fickle, if you will; 
butin my heart i have not ceased to—to 
love and respect you, and I have learned 
of iate to value your affection as I never did 
before.”’ 

“We often learn the worth of a thing for 
the first time when we lose it,’’ he oom- 
mented, coldly. 

“Do you mean that—that I have lost 
your love for ever?’ Valerie faltered, 
pausing, and looking at him in forlorn ap- 
rea! , 
, “You have lost my trust,’’ was his grave 
reply; ‘‘and without perfect confidence love 
cannot exist,”’ 

“And you can renounce me calmly 
—ooldly, without a pang?” the girl ex- 
claimed, 

“Without a pang?’”’? he echoed, and his 
broad cheat heaved with a tearless sob; 
“may you never feel such pain as it costs 
ine, Kut we must part. I dare not trust 
the honor and happiness of my lifein your 


keeping. Friends we may atill be, if you 
will, but lovers nevermore.,’’ 

The girls heart contracted with a 
epasin which was like physical pain to 
ber. 


A wave of bitterest regret and self-re- 
proach swept over her, then subsided, leav- 
ing her with a reckless feeling of indiffer- 
ence to everything. 

“If | am not wortby of your love, I am 
equally unworthy of your friendsbip,’”’ she 
responded, in an altered voice, ‘*Hence- 
forth we will be strangers. Here is your 
ring.” 

Sue drew it from her finger as she spoke, 
but instead of handing it to him, she, with 
a sudden passionate moverment, flang it 
into the advancing waves, Then, joining 
Kose, sie walked quickly with her to the 
railway station. 

* - + ° . 7 

“The weather is changing, there will be 
rain before night,’’ remarked Madame Des- 
tree about five o’clock on the following 
evening, a8 She glanced from the stocking 
she was inending to the darkening sky. 

“Ay, itlooks likeit,’’ rejoined her hus- 
band, laying down the paper; “and Jean 
will be caughtinit. I met him this after- 
noon starting off to Samer on foot, by the 
‘old road.’ He seemed out of spirits; be 
and Valerie have been having a tiff, I ex- 
pect. Where is Valerie?” 

“Lying down. She complained of a head- 
ache—overtired lerself yesterday at Bain- 
ville, of course!’ 

Madaie’s tone was tart, and the inn- 
keeper rubbed his bald forehead with a 
thoughtful frown. 

“Don’t you think wife,’’ he said, “that 
she has gone @ little bit too much to Bain- 
vilie lately?” 

“T tnink!’’ retorted Madame, “If she 
goes and takes up her bed and board there, 
it’s no business of mine, You took that 
out of iny hands, you knew.’’ 

“The girl has not seemed like herself,” 
he said mnildiy. “Go up to her, mere; see 
if she won't come down,” 

Madame deliberately finished the thin 
place she was darning before moving to 
counply. Ste was away a few minutes; 
when she returned there was a white look 
on her tace which seared M. Destree, 

‘What isthe matter?’ he exclaimed, “is 
the child ill?” 

Madaine shook her head, and caretully 
closed the door before replying. 

“It is very strangeé,’’ she said, lowering 
her voice, “Valerie is not in the house; 
and—and—Berthe has been telling me a 
tale,’’ 

Bertbe had a crooked kind of temper, It 
chanced that Rose had had a holiday given 
her that day, wouich Berthe resented. It 
was not long since Rose had had a holiday 
before, while she—Berthe—had not been 
given one for ages and ages, 

Besides this, Berthe thought it migaot be 
unwise to keep silence any longer upon 
what ashe knew, and she opened her mind 
to her tnistress, 

About balf-an-hour before Madame Des- 
tree went up-stairs to her daughbter’s room, 
Berths had seen Mademoiselle Valerie go 
quietly out at the side door, a small black 
traveling bag in her hand. Berthe, going 
up presently, found Mademoliselle’s bed- 
room in disorder, and part of a torn letter 
and envelope lying on the floor, 

“Berthe telis me it was brought here 
this morning by a boy,” related Madame 
Destree to her husland, as she put the let- 
ter into his hand. ‘The boy said he was to 
waitforan answer, but Valerie sent word 
down that her answer was merely ‘Yea,’ 


ning, at six o’cilock. In avery few hours 
we shall be in London, and by mid day to- 
morrow you will be my wife, Senda word 
by the bearer—yes or no, and let it be 
‘Yes,’ my queen, Your devoted 
“HARCOURT.” 


The innkeeper turned towards his wife, 
bis face blank with consternation, 

“W hatin beaven’s name does this mean?” 
he cried. 

“It means,’ she answered, with angry 
emphasis, ‘that Valerie has disgraced us 
by an elopement—English fashion. You 
have nobody but yourself to thank for it, 
Jacques,”’ 

“But who is the man?” asked the un- 
happy father. 

“Ah! Berthe bas told me, Jt-is all of a 
piece, busband, and Valerie has been as de- 
ceitful as the rest. It was t.otthe old lord 
who caine to stay st the Chalet Beauregard, 
but his son, the young iord, who has been 
making love to Valerie all these weeks, 
Her precious friend, Madame Lebrun, has 
led her into this entanglement!” 

Jacques Destree crushed the letter in his 
band, with the first oath his wife had ever 
heard from his lips, 

‘She shall answer for it,’’ he said Loarse- 
ly, “and so shall this man, were he fifty 
times a lord, it my child comes to harm, 
But it is not too late to stop thera. I can 
reach the Abbey before——”’ 

He was interrupted by the sound of 
wheelsin the courtyard, and an open car- 
riage drew up at the door. 

The first person who alighted was Mad- 
amne Lebrun. She was followed by an 
agent de police in uniform, and a8 ranger 
of seri clerical appearance, evidentiy Eng- 
lish; atall, wiry man, whose clean-shaven 
face would have been singularly expres- 
sionless but fora pair of keen, observant 
gray eyes, which seemed to “make a note” 
of everything they rested on, 

Brushing past berthe, who had come for- 
ward, the widow burst into the sitting- 
rooin, dishevelled with haste anc agitation. 

‘*Monsieur Destree—such a terribie thing 
has happened,’ sbe began. “Ab, madame! 
lam almost out of my senses. To think 
that I should have been so deceived. Even 
now I can hardly believe it.” 

The French policeman quietly stepped 
forward, 

“Allow me to explain to monsieur,’”’ he 
inter posed. “My English colleague here 


“Inspector Bennett, of Scotland Yard, 
at your service,” put in the latter, very 
blandly. 

“Is charged with a warrant forthe arrest 
of acertain Francis Walton, alis Marquis 
de la Roche, alias Viscount Harcourt, an 
accomplished swindier, who has been 
wanted by the police for some titre back 
for various clever frauds, His latest ex- 
ploit wasto rob a young English noble- 
man, son of Lord Delamere, to whom he 
bad contrived to get introduced in Paris as 
a Frenchman of distinction. He wormed 
himself into Lord Harcourt’s confidence, 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of ail his 
family affairs; and when tnescent afier him 
got too hot in Paris, hedecamped witn his 
lordship’s desk, containing some money 
and a littlejewelry, and——”’ 

“And came straight off to me, passing 
hitnself off as Lord Harcourt,” impatiently 
interrupted the widow, who was boiling 
over with her wrongs. ‘He thought right- 
ly that my house was the iast place where 
the polioe would look for him, ana he bas 
been living at my expense ail the while,the 
raseal!’’ 

“We should have nailed him to-day 
though,’’ seid the English officer, ‘but that 
a confederate of his got scent of his danger 
andcameon to warn him, Walton bas 
given asthe slip forthe moment, but we 
imagine that your daughter, nonsieur, may 
hold aciue to his whereabouts,”’ 

“He wrote to Valerie this morning,’’ the 
widow explained, “and I thought perhaps 
—where is she?’”? she broke off, looking 
round, 

‘““W here is she?” the innkeeper echoed in 
a tone which startled her; ‘that is the ques- 
tion I must ask you, madame, What have 
you done with ny daughter?”’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

‘“I—Monsieur Destree? I don’t under- 
stand you,’’ she exclaimed. 

Then as a sudden ligt flashed upon her: 
“Don’t tell me,” she gasped, “that she is 
gone away with that villain!” 

“Why should we tel! you what you know 
already?’ sharply spoke Madame Destree. 
“You were in his confidence—the elope- 
ment was of vour plauning. Read his let- 
ter, and deny it if you can.’’ 

The widow glanced over it,and concempt- 
uously tossed the paper aside, 

‘It is false,’ she said indignantly. ‘I 
did not even know that he had proposed a 
clandestine marriage. I stould never, 
never have countenanced it. it is true 
that I encouraged his attentions; I own to 
that; I thought it would be such a fine 
match for Valerie; and yesterday evening, 
when be told me she nad refused him, I 
op greatly vexed. My poor, pretty Vale- 
rie!’’ 
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wooded valley beyond. 

Except by visitors tothe Abbey,tnis road 
was seidom used, and was alr y becom- 
ing grass grown and neglected. It looked 
particularly gioomy in the thickening dusk 
of this rainy pvening. 

No living creatures were in sight, except 
the sheep which cropped the short herbage 
at the foot of the ruin, and a solitary wo- 
man’s figure, leaning on the low stone wall 
which enclosed it. 1t was Valerie—tirst at 
the rte compe 

The giri’s face was white and troubled, 
and ber eyes looked out wistfully at the 
wide darkening landscape beneath ber, as 
itthey were g4z'ng intothe mist and shadow 
of her own future, 

W bat would that future be? Until now 
she bad not allowed herself to reflect on 
what she was doing; yielding to a blind im- 
pulse of resentment and wounded pride; 
but now that question rose up before ber, 
and struck chill to her heart. 

Sbe knew that she neither loved nor re- 
spected the man in whose power she was 
about to place herself, 

He could give her, she supposed, all that 
she had been iately thinking most desir- 
able—rank, riches, and power; but would 
these compensate for what she was relin- 
quishing—the home she bad left, and the 
love she had lost? 

Sudden!y a light dog-cart came in sight, 
rapidly mounting the hill towards the Ab- 


bey. 

Valerio moved towards the fligbt of worn 
stone steps giving entrance to the enclosure 
(which was above the levei of the road), 
and looked doubtfully at the advanciag ve- 
hicle, 

At first she did not recognize the driver, 
who was muflied in an ulster, with his hat 
pulled low over biseyes; but when he drew 
rein at the foot of the steps, she saw that it 
was Lord Harcourt. 

He looked up and called to her, but see- 
ing that she did not stir, shrugged his 
shoulders impatientiy, and, after glancing 
up and down the lonely road, ascended the 
steps to ber side, 


“T beg a hundred pardons for keeping 
you waiting, my dearest,but I was detained 
at the last moment,’ be began, hbur- 
riedly. 

He was flusied, and looked anxious and 
excited, 

*Come, we have not one moment to 
lose,’’ 

Valerie drew back, 

“Where is Madame Levrun?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘Madame did not care to come, as it 
threatened rain; she will meet us at the 
Embarcadere,’’ he answered, without look- 
ing at her. 

There was something in his tone and 
manner which inspired her with sudden 
distrust, 

“I pelieve you are deosiving me,” she 
said, gazing at him searchingly. 

“Believe what you like, ouly come,” be 
returned, lightly. ‘*We baves good hour's 
drive before us, and the boat starts sbarp at 
seven.”’ 

“If you can deceive nein one thing you 
may in another; | shall pot trust myself 
to you,” was her stern reply. ‘I feel sure 
Madaine Lebrun never agreed to come one 
step.’’ 

His face darkened, 

“And you think I shall let you slip 
through iny fingers like that? No, my 
beauty; | bave won youand f nean to keep 
you,’’ 

“Not by foree,”’ she retorted, as he laid 
his hand on her wrist, 

“Come, Valerie, don’t be foolish,’’ he ex 
postulated. “I deceived you avout Ma 
dame, | confess, but ali’s fair in Jove and 
war. It was a hariniess fiction to quiet 
your scruples; we shall get on inuch better 
without her, Come, it is only the first step 
which costa, When once we are fairiy start- 
ed you will thank mas tor insisting.’’ 

He threw bis 4rim round her to draw her 
down the steps; but Valerie, thorough! y 
roused now, resisted witb all ver might. 

“T will not—I will now!” she cried pas- 
sionateiy. * Letine go home—let me yo 
back to——’”’ 

“To your ruatic swain,’’? he put in, with 
an angry jaugh. *Poat you shall not, my 
girl, or I Shall still bein his debt fur yes- 
terday’s business, Little fooi! do you know 
what you are refusing? Tuink what! can 
give you.”’ 

“You can give me nothing that will com: 
pensate for what I have lost through you,’’ 
she returned, ‘I deserve to be called a 
fool for ever baving listened to you, but | 
have come to uly senses now,” 

“A little too late,” he sneered, and 
fairly iifting ber from her feet, in spite ot 
her struggies, he carried her down the 
sLEDS, 

“Coward—coward!” she panted, “Ab. 
vou would not dare if—if Jean were bere! 
Jean—help, help!” 

She uttered the name alinost unconscious 
ly, with no hope that herappeal would be 
heard, 

But it bad hardly ‘ett her lips when there 
was au 4uswer froin the turn of the road; a 
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lover. 
ing. 

“Stand back—don’t touch her!” he said 
hoarsely,asthe Englishman, who looked 
genuinely disinayed at the mishap, ap- 
proached to assist hirn, 

At that mnoment, the carriage containing 
Monsieur Destroe and the two policemen 
came gallopiny into Bight. 

Walton atonce comprehended the peril 
he wasin, aud hurriedly made for the dog- 
cart, 

Tue men shouted, and calied Stop bim! 
Stop him!’ and Jean, layidg the fainting 
girl gently on the grass by the roadside, 
sprauy forward and caught the reins as the 
other mounted, 

Walton iasned at him furiously with the 
whip, while the frightened horse reared and 
plunged, but Lemartel kept bis hoid until 
the carriage dashed up, and its occupants 
Caine to his ass stance, 

A «sbort, sharp ecullle, when Walton was 
overpowered, and bad handcuffs put on his 
wrista, 

“Sorry to interfere with vour little plans, 
my Lord Viseount,’? said the detective 
driiy, ‘put I fear your pleasure trip cust 
be deferred—at any rate for the present, 
By and-by you way perbaps get change of 
air and acene at Governinent expense,” 

‘But what ly all this?’ gasped the inn- 
keeper, as he now saw Valerie, 

Jean Lemartel explained: Valerie had 
received the shot which was meant for 
hin, 

Showing signs of returning consciousness, 
She was Carefully lifted into the carriage by 
ber father and Jean. 

Tue officers drove off in the dog-cart with 
their prisoner to convey him into the safe 
keeping of that justice at whose hands he 
would assuredly yet bis deserta, 


Jean caught her as she was fall- 


- - o * * 


Valerie’s wound proved more serious than 
was at first supposed, and it was wany 
weeks betore she wus able to leave her bed, 
ant be about again. 

Nothing could conquer her languor and 
depression, and she shrank nervously from 
ViIsilors, 

Notaday passed without Jean’s calling 
at (he inn to inquire after her, His manner 
to ber wasinvariably gentile, butits reserve 
aud constraint seenwed to augment the gulf 
between thein, 

She knew that it could not be otherwise; 
but, ali the same, her heart rebelled pas. 
Sionately against the change, and she felt as 
if she would give half hor life to regain the 
faitiful heart she bad go lightly thrown 
away. 

Que day she sat quietly in her favo- 
rito jasmine bower, now withered and for- 
lora, 

The autumn morning was mild as4pring, 
but grey and melancholy, with that hushed 
and pensive stillness in thé air, which seems 
like Nature’s wood of calin regret for the 
year’s decay. 

Valerie was sitting with her hands list- 
lessiy clasped on thé rustic table before her, 
when the garden gate swung to, aud Jean 
came siowly down thé path, 

Sue did not 866 him till be was close to 
her; then shes arted and hal! rose, as if her 
first iipnpulse were to fly. 

He paused in tne arcned entrance of the 
arbor, his dark eyes dwelling Oarnesily on 
her facs, 

‘Why do you avoid me, Valerie?’ he 
asked very graveiy. “Are you afraid of 
me?’’ 

Sie taade no answer, but with @ con- 
strviued simile, sank on tw the pench 
again. 

Jeno took his seat at her side, 

“You need not fear that I shall touch up- 
on unweloous topics,” he said, ‘Tue past 
is dead, and buried 80 far as | ai concerned, 
excepto 6 fact which I do not wish to for- 
gel; boat vou saved wy iife at the risk of 
your ¢ wr? 

Shesbook her head, 

Hat for we you would never have been 
in danger. Oa, Jean,” sue faltered, laying 
b@r uand on bis arog, “you do not know 
wia' | bave suffered during my illness 
tue pain and reuorse I have felt. fd cannot 
expect to regain your—your—what I lost 
but let me know that f have your forgive- 
ness; that you can think Of m6 Wilhboul bit- 
terness,’’ 

Jean took tie little pleading hand in both 
his own, looking at ber with 4 serious little 
sinile, 

* There ig no rootn in iny beart for resent- 
ment, Valerie. Itis full to tue brim of 
love.” 

Sue started, raising her oyes with an in- 
credulous look, 

“In spite of everything, I love you. Love 
18 @ plant Of Obstinate yrowlh, tay dear, not 
easiiy destroyed when once it bas taken 


| tir # root,’’ 


” 


“But | can’t believe it, Joa 

“Then the sooner I proveit, the bat- 
ter,’’ he whispered tends: “My darling, 
bow 800n Wili yOu be iny wile?’’ 

Withagigh Of Sweet Contentment, Va- 
jerise atlowed Lerself to bse drawn intothose 
protecting aris; aud ail the troubles of the 
past were etlaced 48 O Kissed away ber 





The voice was a girl’s, iow and musical, 
with the vibration of nervousness in it. But 
where did itcome from? The cloadsf 

A young tellow who for the last ten min- 
ucea had been standing in theshadow ofthe 
wall, within sight of the green door let into 
it, knew it was not from there, 

Much to his bappiness it was an earthly 
voice, but where it came from he could not 
for a moment tell, 

He looked up and down the lane, then on 
each side; after that it occurred to him it 
would be best to answer, 

‘Yeu dear; but where are vou?”’ 

“Up here, Leo in tue elder-tree, and the 
insects do tickle so,”’ 

“Why, Nelly, what are you doing there?” 
he exclaimed, laughing. “Love in a bush 
indeed, Why don’t you come and open the 
door?”’ 

‘Because I can't; and it’s very cruel of 
you to laugh, Leo. I shall go. Good-bye, 
sir. 

“No, no, Neliy!’’ he exclaimed, quickly. 
“Dear Neily, forgive me, But why oan't 
you come to the door?” 

‘Pray don’t talk so loud, Leo, We shalt 
be heard. Janet’s always spying about 
somewhere, and l never knew anybody's 
ears 60 Sharp, I believe it isshe who's taken 
the key of the door, Yes, that’s it, Leo,the 
door’s locked—I can’t get out and you can’t 
in,’’ 

“What shall we io, Nelly?” 

‘Oh, dear, pray whisper, Do you think, 
Leo, you could climb on to the wall? I’ve 
the ladder on this side,’’ 

“Think! I'll try, Nelly. It'll all depend 
on the strength of the bougba.’’ 

Taking a run and a spring, Lionel Morris 
clutched amass of branches, They bent 
with him; but before they entirely yielded 
he had grasped the coping, and with Nelly 
W entworth’s aid, dragged himself on tothe 
wail by her side, 

“Love laughs at locksmiths, darling,’’ he 
said, as he took berin his armaand kissed 
her. ‘*Why it’s quite jolly here,’’ 

“And sale; no one can 866 us, Only the in- 
secta,”’ 

“Never mind them, Nelly. Now, dear, 
what is it all about?” 

“Why, Leo, it’# all settled!” 

“What is settled?” 

“Tin to marry Captain Brooke, 

“You! Come, Nelly, it’s you laughing 
now.” 

“No, Leo, it's right-down positive, Since 
mauiioa refused you when you proposed tor 
meand forbade your coming to the house, 
or seeing, or writing to nme, the Captain has 
been bere every day.” 

*“Confound him!” 

“Yous, Leo, it’s very hard, ian 
can be loved against their will!’ 

‘Nelly, pet, ny only wonder is ths.) very- 
one doesn’t love you. 1 can’t see ho. U.oy 
cau belp it’’—a kiss—“only I don’t oo «iy 
you should marry anyone but the one you 
like—and you must not, Nelly—for wy 
sake, you must not!” 

“ut 1 must, Leo, Captain Brooke is 
co'ning te-morrow, MAIDA BAYS, On pur- 
pose, she is sure, to propose, and | must aec- 
cept tiun,’’ 

‘But you mustn't, Nell, 
away with ine first.’ 

“No, Leo,’”’ and the girl drew back, “I'l: 
never wed without mamina’s consent, She 
is the best, kindest of mothers, but for this 
~and—Leo—lI believe it’s Janet that’s do- 
ing it all!’’ 

‘Janet! Why, Nell, she always seemed 
my triend.” 

‘Yours, Leo, not mine, She now says to 
marry anyone with only two hundred and 
fifty a year is—what does abe call ii? 
mora: suicide; but | think, Leo, if you 
wore to ask she’d commit wt”’ 

“Netiy!”’ 

“| do, Leo—it’s jealousy. On! 
thee she is!” 

A teuminine voice was heard, calling: 

‘Nelly, Nelly.” 

To prevent their leafy place of rendezvous 
being discovered, the lovers took # hasty 
farewell, Leo protesting that, if Nei 
weuded other than bitiesell, she destroyet 
his happiness for ever, Then the youn 
girl, creeping through the Bushes, reyalne 
the noure undetected, 

Mra. Wentworth was tha widow cf Major 
Wentworth, who, on his death, bad left tie 
no inore than her pension to live on, th 
would uot have enabled her to keep up tie 
styieéshe did but for her late father’s nice 
littie fortune, which sociely a«affirined tad 
bequeatned to Mra. Wentwortu > 
enudren—Gertie, aged tuirty, Janet, whe 
c1i 6d herself twenty-six, and Noily ely! 
te6u, and asthe widow never denied Lis 
Bialoimient, there was nO reason why 
snould not be true, 

Mrs. Wentworth held that the sole «is 
and 6nd of @ girl’s existence was a“ lucrative 
UuiAr’ ALG. 

(,6r7''s already bad become Mra. Arch 
bald Craven, with adowry of her grauc 
faluer sa wOoney. 

Janet had had suitors, to which, however, 
either she did not incline, or whu were no 
cous. dered 6iigible. 

Nolly’s ftiret was Lionel, simply 4a 
banker# clerk, With @ ta@lary Of nol Lure 


(huatone 


You must run 


hark! 


Deen 








a barn: S#ii iAl hiove, bu 


His attentions to Nelly soon became 
marked, and Mra. Wentworth thrilled with 
proud satisfaction at 60 excellent a match, 
wihi'e Janet had even expressed pleasure, 

The only one dissatisfied and alarmed 
was Noll herself. Already was she secretly 
troth-plighted to Leo; and no sooner did 
they return to town than she acquainted 
him with the state of affairs, 

“Well, dariing,’’ he remarked, cheer- 
fully, “there’s but one thing to be done, I 
muat be before the captain. J know Mra. 
Wentworth likes ine, and Janet is my 
friend,”’ 

Whereupon be had proposed and been 
rejected; and when persisting, ne had 
sought a second Interview, been forbidden 
the bouse, and to see or write to Nelly 
aygaln—«* prohibition neither bad obeyed, 

Atter that interview on the garden wall, 
Loo, despite his cheertuiness before Nelly, 
rowed away down the tiver very alarmed, 
wretched, and depressed, 

Hie got very littie sieep that night. How 
could he, when he reflected upon the trial 
awaiting her he loved on the morrow? 

“Ifshe refuse the captain, ahe puts her- 
selt at variance with all her family,” he 
retlected. “If aheaccent hit; she ruing my 
happiness and ber own. She'll never do 
that, If 1 could but help ber—#ave her! 
It seems 60 mean letting her fight all! 
alone!” 

Having tossed hinselfalmost into a tever, 
he rose early, and the first thing he saw on 
bis breakfast-table was a note from Nelly. 
The lings enclosed were few, and blotted 
wy lemicsn 

With diMioculty, and indignation blended 
with compassion for the writer, he read as 
follows; 

“Dear, Dear Leo, —Forgive me—tareweil 
for ever! Such a scene occurred last even- 
ing, and I have yielded, Captain Brooke 
comes to four-o’clock tea to-morro’, and 
I’ve prouised to accept him. Mamma 
looked #0 pleased, and kissed me @o fondly. 
Janet looked triuinphant. IL kaow I am 
right—jeaslousy. I can write no more, All 
in over, Pardon, dear—dearest Leo, 

“Your heart-broken 
“NELLY.’’ 


Hie stopped abruptly. His expression 
abruptly changed, bis brows were knit with 
thought. A space there was silence, then he 
continued: 

“By Jove! After all I belleve Nelly is 
right about Janet. That was why she told 
meabout it. It was to lest ine, She most 
signally tailed, but why should I not try it 
ov Brooke? I will; auything to rescue Neli?”’ 

Seizing Lis hat, rushing downstairs, call- 
ing @ hansouwi, be drove to bis friend Dick 
Henley’, who had roomsin Purp Court. 

“Dick,’’ be said, “Il want youtod>s mea 
favor—to write a letter I shall dictate—an- 
ony tous,”’ 

“{,e0, | don’t hold with anonymous oom- 
munications, An anony uous letter is—’’ 
veyan Dick, senientiously. 

‘On, yes, | know,’ broke in Leo; “but 
40.netiuies, old fellow, itis justifiable, and 
frmmoem thisto Goutain nothing but truth, 
Hear what I bave totell; tuen, Dick, taxe 
your pen and write,” 

leo won the day. Dick wrote the letter, 
Loo saw it Kalely delivered at the captain’s 
routine. 

Then be returned to his own, and waited, 

Oultne weary waiting! Five o’elock! Ab! 
tuere was the postman, Was he coming? 
Yos! A lotter! A lotier from Nell. 

Tearing itopen, bis eyes danced as he 
read: 


“Dear 1.e0,—"Joy! joy! joy! All is off. 
The captain has just written—he cannot 
come this afternoon; he bas been BUmMiMnOned 
unexpectedly abroad. Itis doubtful when 
newiilreturo, He doesn’t say it, but he 
means it, that he’s chanyed his mind about 
happy me. Meet mein the Wiliow Gren 
no—lhe elder-tree to-night. 

“Your loving 
“ONELLY.’ 

“J’ve rescued ner—l’ve reseued hert’’ 
cried 1.60, performing @ pas seul lo work 
OfReaomie of bis exuberant dellyht. Not 
I’ve exposed ti 6 


WoOrtiii Rhee if the fe we’? 

Tinat wbta second interview took place 
on the wall among the older-blosso jus and 

" 

(>) Luo dear, T’tn #0 glad arent mar’ 
$41 UNGil, Dbeebiiny »> bis slde, 

“Yes, darling. You #66 the follow never 

4 beVed you, only your mousey.” 


“My money, Leo? Why, | haven't a 
uny-plece lowry.’’ 

“No; putbe thought you had; he wasn't 
oid Olberwise, was Le? Your mother kept 
ial for #« last Communication, Now, when 
wdid know —?"’ 

, Leo?" 

“i toid nian I'd heard the captain was in 
ebt aod in ivy distraction this moraing I 
wondered if he Knew You Were poor, or 
fancied you, like (rertie, had four thousand 
loiiars, and resolved lo lest bit. 

l bad «letter (anonymous) sent, teliny 
hia bow Mra, Wentworth’s fatbor bagdiec , 
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} iloaViliy tiis property Helween Ler ebfidre hn, 
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mieti and how you, ngt being 
born li. two years aller tis @@ath, bad 
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sound of hurried tootsteps, and before she | *4°wer of bappy lears, hundred # year. thing. I told oof be deubted tie'd 
could realize what had happened, she was in [THE END. Sut Neli’s surmise respecting her elder yto pay asliliing at Soyrraet House 
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HIS ATONEMENT. 


BY THER AUTHOK OF “RIT KANGEKKS KTILL,’ 


‘'PRINCK AND PEASANT,” ‘“‘THR 


LIGHTS OF KOCKBY,"’ ‘a 


WOMAN #KIN,’’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I, 
ray sweet #Uulitner twilight was stil! 
cgeroog in lhe beavy alr, ae wm YoOUng 
ao, dres*6d in an old sult of tweeds 
loitering on the 
Northern Kailway 


iby teil iat, wae 


roast 
Station. 
Wioathe was doing t 
havetoid you Ditnsell, 
eotls 
could 


h a S08 
tr «lt thie terent 
ore he could not 
It wasachange trom 
tle e 

He 


he in 


reat mone of the benehes: 
ghteven venture lo lie down tor a 
notes in the walting room, Afters 


wi! he k f the Coupany’s po 


“Ow ' 


1OW, One ¢ 


lLicee nen weuld ask hit whattrain he meant 
to lravel DY, asa hi thal, Unless he were 
“ plending pease er, be had no Dusiness 


on the premises, 


Hot he expocted to be left alone for half 
an-nour, and to be outeo!l the streeta oven 
for font Clone was something. 

fue night express for the North was 


dtanding ready to receive its passenyers,and 


the poatlocin Waa becoming tore crowded 
eoory Ges nent with the travelers aod their 
fritid, 

bose youny toan inthe dusty (weeds was 


atanding wilh tis bands half thrust into the 
pockets Hjackel, apparently studying 
ol of the time-bills on the wall He 
had not an idea of what he was looking 
at. 


The question he was trving to solve was 
whetherhe should bave sone supper and 
Bpend Lhe night in the open air, or go sup- 
poriosm to bed, 

Phe former plan would leave something 
over for breaklast, whereas — 

Suddeniy «a hand descended on bis 
shoulder, and & hearty voles sounded in bis 
ear - 

“Boellingham!l’ 

Phe young woian started, and turned 
round, with staring eyes, but Involuntarily 
shracgk back, asthe word ‘Beckett!’ es- 
eaped tis lips, 

Alfred Beckett stood there, the ploture of 
health, easy ciretoostances, good humor, 
goo Rp ritt—a oSLFiKing Oontrast to the 
weary bopeless poverty-stricken individual 
he had addressed, 2 

“How are you, my dear fellow? How are 
you wetting ou? Woat have you been doing 
with yourself all this time? lt seems an 
Age s noe we parted iu (he old quad at Ox- 
ford,”’ 


Beilingham uttered a bitter laugn, 

“Been wolng steadily to the dogs ever 
wine ,'? he maid, 

*Toats bad; but LT daresay things will 
mend —they lave withime, By Jovelif you 


had seen meio the streets of Sydney two 
months aol fat that’s all over now, ‘Tell 
you what,’ be continued, asthe otvuer made 
no anAwer— SU PpoRe you Colne down int® 
the ecuntry with ine, and lit teli you i 
abou, toon the way dowo—qulle aro ae 
story, Toen you |i siay a few days with we 
In peace and quietand we'll Piau out some 


thing for you,’ 

“You'reawtfully good, Beckett,” returned 
Che Oller a8 ww Weak oe lanouoly BinileOver- 
spread bis countenance; “but, really, you 
see. I'rn not fitto—" vias 


oN 
align 


Tt ne returned Beckett, asa 
Nerspread his brouzed face, 
“ft wilt be dark on the journey, and I'll 
rig You oul as soon as We get to Wardale, 
Oome (Othe refreshinent-room and have 


BOlnbe supper  Pbere’s a quarter of aun bour 


nus 
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bim at King’s Crogs be had been almost 


penntiioens, 
Just before the train started, the two 
frends rushed to the piace whicb 


bad been secured for them by one ot the 
officiais, sad took their seata, 

The car waa baiffilled with Keckett’s 
bagyage— portmanteau, hat-box, despatch- 
box, ruge—everything apparently new. 

‘*Now tell me your story, old man,” said 
eckett, as be ligited a cigar and offered 
ove to bis companion, Beilingbam’s oom- 
won piace mnisfortunes were seon told. 

“And now tell me what you have been 
doing,” be said, as be finisued his narra- 


tive. “I heard you had gone to Aus 
tralia.’’ 
‘Ho I did,” answered Beckett. ‘L!ke 


you, | wasthrown on my Own resources 
soon after I left college, My parents died 
wien | wasa« boy, a8 you know, and my 
old aunt who brought me up wentover to 
the majority, Ab!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, 
dropping bis cigar, and pressing his hand to 
his aide, 

“What's the matter?’ cried Bellingham, 
in some alarm, 

“IU's nothing,” answered Beckett, after a 
pause, “only asudden pain, | have had it 
ones or twice before; it never lasts long. It 
has goue already.” 

“But you ought to see adoctor about it,” 
sald his companion, 

“Well, perbaps | may, But 1 was telling 
you my aunt died,and left me 4 anal! sum, 
She had spent (he greater part of ber means, 
poor old lady, on uny education, for] was 
her only nephew, ber only relation indeed. 
Well,] thought it the best plan to immigrate 
before I wasted imy money trying to fing 
workin England. I went to Austraiia 

“And inade your fortune?” 

“No, indeed. 1 lost every penny 1 had, 
I’li cell you about imny adventures, suct 4s 
they were, some otherday, It is only two 
tioothe @ince | was wandering about the 
streets of Sydney ready todoany job that 
turned up to earn a few coppers. By Jove! 
it seems like a dream!’ 

He pa sed for moment, and Bellingham 
wailed for him to proceed, 

“] was looking over & NeWSpAper ino # 
low ealting-bouse one day, when Iny own 
nainée caught iny eye at the bop of a column 
ofthe paper, If 1 — tow firin of #o- 
licltors in the town, | would hear of some. 
thing to my advantage, It turned out 
that a skecond cousin of mine, of whom 1 
had soarcely heard, whom 1 bad never seen 
in wy tite, bad died intestate, suddenly, 
after the death of both his children, who 
were drowned in a boat accident. Aud | 
aim heir totbe whole estate—$15000 a year 
after paying the widow’s settlements, T can 
hardly believe it yet. IT bad no difficulty 
in proving iny identity, for luckily I haa 
taken someof my old aunt’s papers abroad 
with ine, and they supplied dates of my 
birth and baptisin, and all the rest of i 
Well, the solicitors advanced me $1000 
on account, | took the next steamer w 
England, landed this morning, arrived in 
L, ndon an hour before I saw you, and now 
1 am ygolng down to take possession,’’ 

“So you haven’t seen your new friends 
yer’ 

‘*Not one, nor any old friends either, ex- 
cept yourself. My cousin’s widow is stil, 
staying at Upton Manor. I sent word 
through the lawyers that she was to stay as 
long a8 she chose,’’ 

“You've «-itten, I suppose, to tell ber of 
your # rival?” 

‘No, t vaven’t. Faot is, I haven't had 
time, I think I'll go to the inn firat, if 
there ia one, and send # message, It would 
be more polite,” 

* Yea, of course,”’ 
rently. 

“And now the question is, how can 1 be 
of use to you? But there’s plenty of tive 
to talk that over, We'll stay at Upton some 
days. at any rate, and that will give us 


said Beliingharn, ab- 








plenty—— Ah!’ 

Again the young man cried out and 
his band upon his beart, teen, with a 
moan, he sunk back wards, 

Bellingham sprang from his seat and |ifted 
the poor fellow up, loosned hie collar, let 
down the window, and laid the prostrate 
form carefully along the cushion, 

Thoen befell toruinmaging his friend’s 
luggage fora flask, After some trouble, be 
found what bs wauted, a flask half tuli of 
brandy. 

te tried to pour some of the spirit down 
his triend’s throat, but there was no power 
to swallow. 

Then he toreopen Becks tt'’s waistcoat and 
laid bis band upon his heart. It bad ceased 
to beat! 


laid 
low 





some of whom had 
crowded aound the car-door, went back to 





That was the thought that had surged 


through his brain, paralyzing nis limbs,and 


making his heart beat as if it would burst 
iu prison, Why should be not? No one 
at Upton Manor had ever seen Alfred 
Beck ett. 

No one bad seen him since he returned 
from Australia; only the tawyere in Syd- 
ney, and possibly bis tate fellow passengers 
who were already scattered over the coun- 
try, could have recognized the young man 
who was going to enter upon the enjoyment 
of an unexp-cted fortune, 

If he failed, a prison might be before 
him —he hardly knew; but if he sueceeded 

! 





The woral aspect of the matter hardly oc- 
curred to biw, The question to him was— 
could he carry Out the personation? Dare 
he attem pt it? 

And be told bimself that he could do 
it. He c.enched his teeth and bis bandas, 
and in his own mind the thing was really 
done, 

Tremb ing with excitement, he began to 
change his clothes for those which his de. 
ceased friend was wearing. 

At first he could hardly proceed with his 
task, butas he wenton with it he grew 
caliner, and in less than a quarter o! an 
bour stood there, weil dressed, a well-filled 
puree ip bis pocket,the heir to a« large estate 
—in fact, Allred Beckett. 

For a minute ortwo he stood silently try- 
ing to realize whathe had done, thinking 
what be should say. 

Then he pulled tne cord, the train siack- 
ened speed and came to a standatill, the 
eonduetor nade his appearance at the car- 


window. 
what bad occurred, and the nan imme- 
diately searched the train to see if a doc. 
Lor Was among Lhe passenyers., 
It happened that a medical man who be- 
longed to Peterborough—the first station at 
which the train was appointed to stop— was 





CHAPTER II. 
Natrewbling voice, Bellingham told 


inthe train; and in a few seconds he was 
leaning over Beckett's body, 
He deciared atonce that the man was 


dead of the cause of death be could give 
no opinion, 

Bellingoauw answered the questions which 
were pul to bisa a8 shortly as he could, and 
asked tue conductor to remove bis luggage 
to another ear, adding that, as bis journey 


Was not of yreat linportance, he would 
stav at Peterborougii until after the in- 
quest, 


lus change was eflected; the passengers, 
lett their places and 


their seats; Bellingham followed his lug- 
gage, and the train resumed its journey. 

Fortunately the car was erapty, and Bel- 
lingham was able to collect his thoughts 
and decide upon his next atep, 

He uad airency decided to stay at Peter- 
borough, wheré he supposed the inquest 
would be held,untii it should be over. This 
would disarin any suspicion that might 
bave been aroused, and would give him 
(ine to get used to bis new position, 

Now ue began to oc nsider whether there 
wereany circunsances which might come 
to light concerning him with the dead 
(nan, 

He bad purposely left one or two unim- 
portaul papers in the pockets of the clothes 
whieb he had translerred to the body of his 
friend; but be bad takeén care that they con- 
talned no clue to bow identity. 

Suddenly it flashed upon his mind—the 
railway lickets! Wouid it not seem odd it 
the two tickets bad been taken for some 
remote Country station, and if one of the 
Lwo passengers traveling wilh these tickets 
bad died suddenly and the other denied all 
knowledge of him? 

Then Belingusm remembered 
Beckett had never given him the ticket 
which had been procured forhim, No 
ticket whatever would be found upon the 
dead man’s body. 

He did not even know where the tickets 
were, or what station they were for. He 
only kbew that poor Bockett bad spoken of 
“Upton Manor,’’ but where the place was 
be bad no idea, 

After asbortsearch, Bellingham found 
the tickets in a little case in one of the 
pockets of the coat he was wearing. They 
were both for Yur k. 

After « moment’sthoug'it, be tore one of 
the tickets int» fragments, and threw them 
one by one, atintervals of a few seconds, 
out of the window, 

Tuen itoccurred to him that all the pas 
sengers tad been asked OB8bOW their lckets 
before the train ijeft King’s Cross, Tue 


that 











That night Bellingham could not sleep. 
The early summer dawn found bim still 
tossing to and fro,a prey to vague fears and 
disquieting fancies, He gave up the effort 
to sieep,rose, dreesed himself, and sat down 
to face .be perplexities which had been as- 
sailing bim. 

W hat bad he to fear? There was literally 
no chance that anyone would come forward 
and say that the dead man was Alfred 
Beckett. 

W hat likelibood was there that anyone 
wou!d be able to say,or even to conjecture, 
that be was not the man he pretended to be? 
Tue Sydney jawyers? They were at the 
other side of the globe. 

Even if they had written home a de- 
scription of Beckett’s appearance, it would 
not much matter, for he and Beckett were 
about the same height, and both had dark 
brown bair and eyes, 

True, be was too pale for a man who had 
just ended a voyage from A stralia, but a 
lew days spent in the open a’ weuld mend 
that. 

Beckett bad toid him he had only been 
an bour in London before meeting bim at 
King’s Cross; he could not therefore have 
called on his lawyers or his friends in 
town. 

Had he written to them? It was possible; 
and he determined that be would telegraph 
to them, Instead of writing, tosay that be 
had arrived, 

Meanwhile hoe would practice himeelf in 
imitating Beckett's handwriting. It would 
certainly never do tosign his name in a 
way very different from that in which 
Beckett bad signed it, 

He set to work and turned over the lug- 
gage which he had brought with him. Tbe 
despatch-box was nearly empty, but he 
found his friend’s signature in a book, and 
set to work to copy it until he could imitate 
the writing well enough to deceive one who 
was not very familiar with it. 

On one important point Bellingham made 
up bis mind before quitting bis room that 
moruing—he would not risk staying in 
Mogland. 

Some of Beckett’s friends were sure to 
turn up sooner or later, He would tell no 
one of his whereabouts at present. 

Then, when the inquest was over, he 
would go down to Upton Manor, appointa 
steward to act in his absence and conduct 
his correspondence, and then he would 
go abroad and pass 8OIne years, at least, in 
travel, 

‘Tne inquest was opened on the tollowin 
day. It was not until the false Alfr 
Beckett found himself seated in the room 
where tre coroner was holding his court 
that he realized that ne was about to take an 
oatu with alie on his lips, 

He shuddered, bat he silenced his ocon- 
science, telling himself thatit was now too 
late to draw back, and, alter all, the only 
false allegations he need tmake—that the 
deceased was a stranger to bim, and that he 
had entered the train at Finsbury Park— 
were not waterial. 

Soon the Testament was put into his hand, 
and steadying bis voice, he said-- 

“My name is Alfred Beckett.” 

“Your residence?’”?’ put in the coroner 
sternly. 

Beliingham started. He had forgotten to 
ascertain where Upton Manor exactly lay. 
But the coroner was waiting, pen in band, 
ready to take down the reply. 

“Upton Manor, Upton, Yorkshire,’’ an- 
swered Bellingham. 

“Very good. Now?’’ 

“] was a passe: ger last night by thetrain 
leaving London for York at9 P.M, At 
Finsbury Park the deceased caine into ths 
car, Hecamwe in hurried!y. He had no 
luggage. We were alone. Some littie time 
after we left Finsbury Park (1 cannot say 
exactly how long) the deceased uttered a 
cry and put bis hand to his side. I asked 
bius what was the matter, and he answered 
shortly that it was nothing, that he bad had 
nese #pasins before, and that it would go 
off shortly. Some minutes afterwards ne 
cried out again, and he put bis band to the 
sane place—to his beart. Then, suddenly, 
he felt backwards, I went to him, loosened 
bis collar, and laid bitn flat on the seat, 
Then i tried to give him some brandy from 
uwiy flask, but he cou.d not swallow it, lL 
believe he was dead then. When 1 under- 
stuod what had happened, I pulled thecord 
and stopped the train,’’ 

It was a clear and apparently straigbtfor- 
ward siory. Nooné doubted it. No one 
ottered any cross-examination, Then came 
the doctor, 

The deceased had 
heart diseuse, 


died, be said, from 
From tbe siate of the organ 
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Alfred Beckett rising up to him, was al- 
ways before bis eyes, 

‘| bad better go on,”’ he sald to himself 
on the evening of the third day. “It must 
be done sooner or later, and the sooner the 
better ’’ 

He set off next morning, and went to 
York. Tnen he found, by the help of a 
gazetteer, that Upton Manor lay in a remote 
part of the county, near a village called 
Dimsdale, 

It wasa lovely evening when Belling- 
ham arrived at bis destination. The sun 
was st§1l an bour or two above the horizon, 
anda flood of golden light restea upon 
lueadow and coppice, making the hamlet, 
with its picturesque cottages and its gray 
old church, look tike a village in fairy- 
land. 

Beilingham drove at once to the Blue 
Lion, an inn which was little better than a 
Viliage ale-house, 

It was evening of the next day before he 
could summon up courage to go tc thé Man- 
or House, He felt as if he could not go in 
broad day light. 

A iony avenue of trees stretched from the 
high road to the house, 

Tuéu came gardens and thick hedges of 
laurels, then a large, old-fashioned brick 
house, with manv small windows, 

It was nearly dark when Bellingham ep- 
tered the drawing-room, and found himself 
Shaking bands with a@ tall, paie woman 
dressed in crape. This was Mra, Beckett. 
She took the heir’s hand in silence, looking 
Steadily in his face; aud he, too, found it 
impossible to speak. 

rs. Bockett was the first to recover her 
cow posure. 

‘*Let me introduce you to my daughter, 
Maud Ei wes,” she said, and a tall, fair-nair- 
ed girl, pale, like her mother, moved for- 
ward as she spoke. 

Mise Eiwes (Mra, Beckett’s daughter by 
a former marriage) bas a sweet face, with 
gray eyes, a short upper lip, and a delicate, 
gertie mouth. She, too, held out her white 
naud, aud Bellingbam took it almost in si- 
lence, 

“Did you get my note?”’ asked Belling- 
ham, when they were seated, 

This was 4 question which he had deter. 
mined to ask at once, He wanted to find 
out whether tue widow bad seen the true 
Alfred Beckett's handwriting. 

‘‘No,’’ answered Mra, Beckett, in some 
surprise. 

“* On, it doesn’t matter,’’ returned Bel- 
lingham, carelessly. “It was merely a 
note sent to announce my arrival, that | 
might not take you by surprise, I gave it 
to # railway porter to post. No doubt the 
man forgot it.” 

it was a probable story enoughb,and quite 
unimportant, yet Bellingham ’s voice ta: ter- 
ed as be told it. He could not look at Mrs, 
Beckett as he spoke, and he was glad that 
the twilight bid his face, 

“] wonder where Lucy is; she can’t be 
in the garden atill,’’ said Mrs, Beckett, 4 
apparently anxious to find something to 
gay. 

Ns she spoxe, the outer door banged, and 
a merry, bright-eyed girl of fourteen came 
into the rvoin. 

“Lucey, my dear,this is Mr. Beckett,’’said 
the motber, 

The child's face changed at once, 

“You are the man who hes come to 
turn us Out of our home,’ her eyes said 
plainly. 

But Bellingham siniled, and held out his 
hand, He wasfondof all children,and Lucy 
was only achild, She came up to him and 
gravely took bis hand. 

“4 — we shall be good friends,’ he 
said. ‘‘Will you show me the house and gar- 
den to-morrow?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ answered the girl. 

‘For shame, Lucy,’ said Mrs. Beckett, 
gravely. 

Bellingham laughed, and glanced at 
Maud, Tue girl was evidently trying to 
smo ber a laugh, and the stranger thougit 
be had never seen anything 80 charming as 
her @Xx pression, 

From that inoment all constraint see:med 
to die away. Some questious Bellingbam 
was oblived t) answer vaguely; but for the 
most part he asked questions himeelf, and 
as peiitner Mrs. Bockett nor her daughters 
were siow LO answer biin, the conversation 
lapguisbed no longer, 

Mrs. Beckett would uot beer of the 
owner of tu6 Louse leaving it tuat nignt; 
and a8 Bellingham lay down to reat, two 
thoughts foliowed each other through his 
brain. 

Tue first was, that Le had passed success- 
fully throug! a dangerous crisis#; the second 
was that, of ali viliains aive, he, Aifred 
Beliiugbam, was the worst, 

o * * 2 * * 


Next moruing the little party metat the 
oreaklast-tavie wituoul 6iuibarrassiment on 
either side, Wien the ineal was over, Lucy 
extended wer favor Ww the 





Bellingham turned pale,and then flushed 
up. 

“My dear Mrs. Beckett,’’ he sald, ‘I do 
wish you would believe that you would 
positively be conferring a favor upon me 
by remaining bere. i shall only be here 
a few days myself, 1 am going abroad; I 


“Tbank you very much, but it is impos- 
sible,” said Mrs. Beckett, 

“Then, of course, the cottage is yours, 
rent tree, as long as you chouse to occupy 
it. 

‘Not rent free,” said the lady, with a 
aipile, 

“Mra. Beckett, you pain me,’’ began Bel- 
lingbam, in a low tone, 

“I quite understand you,’’ said Mra, 
Beckett. You feei as if you were aa inter- 
loper, an usurper, but itis not so. Under 
no circumstances could your cousin’s estate 
have passed to iny first husLand’'s children. 
You dothein no possibleinjury, As tor ne, 
1 bave six bundred a year under my settle- 
ment, and am content, only | must save 
half my income to inake a provision for my 
girls,’’ 

At this point the door opened, and Maud 
caine into tue room, 

“Come in, my dear,” said her mother; 
‘our little bit of business isover. Mr, 
Beckett is going to let us have the White 
Cottage.”’ 

“T ain 80 glad; then we shan’t need to 
leave home after ali!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a grateful look at the new imas- 
ter, 

Bellinghamturned away his head un- 
easily, aad said nothing. 

“By the way,’ said Mra, Beckett, “if you 
mean to travei, parhaps you wil! find it ne- 
Cousary to bave a steward.”’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ answered Bellingham, quickly; 
‘there’s nothing I bate like writing letters, 
except making up accounts. Of course | 
will make no change in that respect.’’ 

“My husband was his own steward,”’ said 
the widow, gently; “but there is an old 
gentieman in the village, a friend or pro- 
tege of my daughter's’ —bere she glanoed 
affectionately at Maud—“who is, 1 think, 
exceedingly competent for the duties, He 
is at present the village schoolmaster, His 
nawe is Graveson, He——”’ 

‘““My dear madam,’' interrupted Belling- 
bam, ‘‘l am really very much obliged to 
you for recommending someone for the 
place. It relieves me of some anxiety. | 
Shail see the old gentieinan to-night, and 1 
have no doubt I shall be able to engage 
him, if he has bad any experience of iman- 
aging property.” 

‘He was formerly land steward to Lord 
Waynes,’’ went on Mra, Beckett; “and he 
lost bis situation through the dishonesty of 
his son, who forged the old wan’s name, 
and ran away with @ iarge sum of Lord 
Wayne's money. Mr. Graveson nade good 
the loss, but be lost his place all the same; 
and he bas never been able to find any- 
one since who wouid give Lim & position of 
trust.”’ 

“If you can recommend him, that is 
enough for mé,”’ said Bellingham, care 
leasly. 

“T could answer for Mr, (iraveson'’s hon- 
esty as |] would for ny own,’ said Maud, 
suddenly. 

“Maud, iny dear!’’ said her mother, ina 
deprecating way. “Suppose we send for 
Mr. Graveson; then you can judgé for your- 
self,’’ she added, turning quickly to Bel- 
lingbaw, 

The old gentleman soon made his appear- 
ance, and after a few formal questions Bel- 
lingbam engaged bimat a liberal salary 
without wore ado, 

The arrangement suited Bellingham ad- 
mirably., Hitherto be had ben afraid even 
to write to the lawyers to announce ils ar- 
rival, for they would of course notice thas 
the bandwriting was different from that 
of Alfred Beckett who had written to them 
froin Australia, 

Now he had nothing t. do but to send 
them the notes of the evidence of identity 
which he had found in Beckett's despatch- 
box through his new stewar!, Mr. (rrave 
SON. 

Toe old gentleman was touched by the 
contidence reposed in hiinu,and thanked Be! 
linghain with tears in his eyes. 

Suortly after he let the nouse, Belling 
ham accidentally uwiet Maud in the long 
hall. 

Nhe stopped as if sie had Ss inéthing to 
gay tobim., A lovely biuehvovered her 
face, her eyes were tnoist, her voice tré..u- 
bled @ Litlie as 86 BpOke, 

‘1 am 60 very inuch obliged to you, Mr, 
Beckett, tor giving the stewardship to my 
old friend, Thetruth is, 1 asked tiauimia 
to beg the place for hin, Lamso thankful 
he has got itl’ 

Bellingham blushed in his turn,and a 
delicious thrill rap turoigh nis heart But 
be dared not ineet tue gir.’s yrale ul 
look, 

He, the thiof, to be thanked and praised 
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word or look that tells his thought of her 
and her troubles would lift half the weight 
of care from her heart, Secondly, busbands 
shou'id make confidants of their wivesa,con- 
sulting them on their plans and prospects, 
and especially on their troubles and em- 
barrasaments, A woman’s intuition is often 
better than all his wisdom and shrewdness, 
and her ready sympathy and interest is a 
powerful ald for his efforta for their mutua! 
welfare, Thirdly, men should show their 
{ove for their wives in constant attentions, 
in their manner of treating therm, and in the 
thousand and one trifling offices of affec- 
tion which may be hardly noticeable, but 
which make all the difference between a 
life of sad and undefined longing, and 
cheery, happy existence. A»ove all, nen 
should beware of treating their wives with 
rudeness and inoivility, as if they were the 
only persons not entitied to their considera 

tion and respect. They should think of 
(heir sensitive feelings and their need «! 

sympathy, and ‘never let the fire of love g 

out, or cease to show that the flame is burn 

ing with unabated fervor.’”’ 

— rn oe ee 


WOMANLINESS. 





Once it was considered an essential of wo- 
manliness that a woman #hould be a good 
house-mistress, a judicious dispenser of the 
income, a careful guide to her servants, «4 
clever inanager generally. 

Now practical housekeeping is a degrada. 
tion, and the free soul which disdains the 
details of housekeeping yearns tor the in- 
tellectual employment of an actuary, of a 
law clerk, of a banker’sclerk; making pii!s 
is held to be a nobler employment than 
making puddings; while to distinguish be- 
tween the merits of Egyptians and Mexi- 
cans, the Foreign Loan, or the Domestic, is 
considered a greater exercise of mind than 
to Know fresh salinon from stale, and how 
to lay in household stores with judg- 
ment. 

But the last is Justas important as the 
firsi, and even more 80; for the occasional! 
pill, however valuable, is not 60 valuable 
as the daily apg and not all the accuim- 
ulations made by lucky speculation are of 
any use if the house bag which holds them 
bas a bold in it, 

Once women thought it noilloomplitment 
that they suould be considered the deposi 
tanes of the highest moral sentiments, 

li they were not held the wiser or the 
more logical of the two sections of the hu 
mau race, they were held the more reli! 
ous, the more angéiic, the better taugnt 
of Giod, and the nearer to the way ot! 
grace. 

Now they repudiate the assumption as an 
insult, and call that the sign of their hurm- 
liation which was onoe their distinguishing 
wiory. 

They don’t want to be patient; sel !-sacri- 
fice is only a euphemism for slavish #u>- 
inission to manly tyranny; the quiet peace 
of hOmM6 18 Miseravic munctou ys and thiigrhs 
they have not come to the Jength of re 
nouncing the Christian virtues,thieoretical | \ 
their theory makes but a weak practice, ani 
the womaniiness integral to Ciuristianity i- 
by no means the rule of lifé of modern wo- 
manhood, 

But the oddest part of the present odd 
state of thingsis the curious blindness of 
women to what is most beautiful in them 
solver, 

And granting, even, that the world has 
turned #0 far upside down that the one rex 
does not care lo piease the olber, wtill ther: 
is a good of itselfin beauty, which some «' 
our modern women 4661 LOOVeriook, And 
ot ail Kinds of beauty, that which is ines ud 
ed in wiat we ineau by womaniiness is tie 
greatest and the inmost beautiful. 

A womanly woman has neither van ity 
nor hardness, She way be pretty —miori 
likely ehe is—and #he may kKnowitl, vot v 
ing @ fool, she cannot help seeing it whe: 
she looks at herself in the glass; but know- 
ing the factia not being conscious of the 
possession, and @ pretty woman, if of Lie 
right ring, is mot vain, though she priz 
her beauty as ehe Ought. And #he is @ litt: 
bard 4s vain, 

Hor soul is not given upto ribbons; but 
ne..ier isshe ind flerent lo 6xternals and to 
dress ainong them, 

Suse KoOws that part of ber natural wiis 
4| nis to please and b6 Charming, and she 
Kno 48 that dress sets ber off, and that men 
fool more enthusiastically towards her when 
she is looking fresh and pretty than when 
she is a dowdy and @ fright; aod, being wo 
inanly, 4be likes the adiniration of inen, 
aod thinks their love # better thing tha: 
their iadifference, 

If she likes wnen, she loves cilldren, an! 
neither shunté them to tie nursery sidin, 
nor frets over her tiiseries when forced t 
nave (hem about her, 

Sie .nows loet se was designed by ( 
and uature for @ mother, sent into the word 
forthat purpose mainly, and 8ne knows 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Tue CaNDLE.—A big run on the paraf- 
fine candle trade to-day. A hint tor MNiu- 
minating purposes: The best candle stick 
isan apple. Hollow it out near the stem 
to hold the candle, and slice it off flat for a 
base to set iton. These can be put on the 
window-sash and window-sbelf without 
fear. Ifthe wax melts and runs down the 
hollow In the apple catches it. The earth 
has no better candlestick than the sour 
apple. 

METALLIZED Woop. —A proceasttor giving 
a metalic surtace to wood has lately been 
adopted in Germany. The wood is first of 
all treated in a bath of caustic alkali, after 
which it is submitted to a bath of hy posul- 
phite of calctum to which sulphur bas been 
added, Finally it is immersed in another 
bath of acetate of lead. The process takes 
some time for its development, for the 
wood remains in each of these baths tor 
several hours. After it la dry, it is capable 
of receiving a very high polish, and has all 
the appearance of a brilliant metal. 

To TKAOH CANAKIES.—To teach cana- 
ries to speak, two things are necessary. 
First the bird must be brought up by hand 
and taken from the old birds at twelve 
days old; next, he must never hear other 
birds sing until he has learned his tune, 
He should be played to frequently, throw- 
ing # handkerchief over his ¢ to keep 
him attentive, and should be played to at 
night. If this plan be followed, a bird 
hatcbed in May or June will have his tone 
almost perfect at Christmas; and if the 
sane words are constantly repeated to bim 
in a feminine voice, he very probably may 
learn to talk also. 

For WasHiIna,—Kerosene for washing 
seems to be growing very popular. It is 
generally used tous: sufficient soap to 
make arather strong suds is putin a tew 
quarts of water, Thisis put on the stove 
in the wash-boller till it dissolves The 
boiler is then filled about two-thirds full of 
cold water, and two tablespoontuls of kero- 
sone added, but if it stands on top of the 
water add wore soap, Put in the clothes 
which bave been soaked over night in cold 
water, let them come toa boll slowly, push- 
ing them about with a clothes stick, take 
out, riuse, blue, ete,, and they are done un- 
leas Somme 6#pecially soiled Ones receive an 
extra rub, 

SHARPENING —A dealer in cutlery ox- 
presses the opinion that not one man in 
titty knows how to sharpen @a pocket knife, 
“A razor,” he says, “must be laid flat on 
the hone, being hollow ground and requir- 
ing # fine edge Kut a pooket-knife re- 
quires a still edge, and the moment you 
lay it Mat ony stone, #0 as to touch the pol- 
pshed side, you ruin the edge. The blade 
must be beld at an angle of twenty or 
twenty tive degrees and have an edge #1m 
liar toachisel This ts technically called 
the Cannel,’ aud In niarked on all knives 
by a fine white line which does not remove 
or (ouch the polished surface, Kuives im- 
properly whetted are often condemned as 
too hard or teo sott without reason.” 

—— > : 


Farm and barden, 


LINSKKD OIL —A coating of linseed oil, 
applied to the outbuildings, will prove ot 
benoit, It eolored in some manner it will 
nearly equal paint, 

PeRTILIZER —Two parts dry earth, one 
Part plaster and one part poultry manure 
isnvtan excellent mixture for retaining the 
fertilizing qualities of the poultry manure, 
The mixture should be kept dry. 








Portkbo PLANTS —When watering pot 
led plants in winter do not pour the water 
in the crown of the plants, but simply 
noisten the earth in the pots. Too much 
noisture will do more injury than benetit. 


SWAMPS A #Wallp that containg muck 

y &® progutabiy eleaned, plowed, and 
us;dasacelory bed Itmay requiretwoour 
three years lo vetitin proper condition tor 
Lie purp se, but once it has Leen cultivated 
twill be one of the best locations for cel- 
ory to at can bg had, 

YOUNG TKKES Stake all the youny 


tr Os lo sop Viglenl shaking by tre wind. 
On ight sandy solis fruit trees are often 
turownh over to one side by high winds 
shen the ground is soaking wet. It held 
frmlyin place by stakes the trees will be 
nore shapely, 44 Weill as #tart Krowth ear- 
iorin the spring, 

Tuk FARMER —Farimers forget that 90 
» Of our merchants fail in busine sme; 
balthe learoed professions are overcrowd 
ef and nota tenth of those entering their 
ra’ Ke @Veraitaln wea th or eminence; and 
Lhotin jarge business centres, mechanics 
aud Operatives, tn tinnes of comme cig? de- 
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racivusi : 
ana and couducted biu over the house | for engaging a servant t» look after tue | that rational maternity tieans more than | u ea ob, are often on the verge of sfarva 
and grounds, stolén property! simply giving life, and tuen leaving it bo . 

Toe bouse itself was nuch larger than it It was too much—too humiliating, He | vliers lo preserve it. “KILLED LABOR Men talk ef skilled 
bad appeared ona firstinspection,and IC was | inuttered something Uninteiligivie, ana Sov bas no new-fangled notvons atu AT. A wood Taruier 14 @ specimt6n O' sk 1! | 
del gulluily irreyuiar aud quaint Atthe |] iiade bis escape, KUOWINg In Lis earl tha | the anitnal character of motherhood in labor | ry wood tarmer fas S6rved a 
fartuer 6nd Of @ wesdOWw wasa tiny WhIL6e- | he was gaining a#il the twiore eredit in | about the Gdegradiug Character Of buouswe rye BOpPrentices lp at is trade and ne 
Wash cottage. Maud’s eyes by seeming tosbrink from her | Beeping. mau Whe did HOt 8O BeFVe ever Was # 

“That's where we are going to live,” said expressions Of gratitude, Oo the contrary, 4he thinks @ popu arier, It requires about t ree years 
Lucy. ‘ [To BE OONTINUED., } |} and happy Nursery one Oo! the yreatl ©“ ! “alr aud mystery Of @ Ine 

“Oh, no; you are going to live here,”’ said | Diessings of ber Blate, and #he puls her anical trade, but no man ever equipped 
Bellingham, vastily. ———— | pride in the perfect ordering, the exquisit self Lhree yoar@ tor successtul facm- 

Lucy shook ber nead. | CONIJUGAL ATTENTIONS.—Th6 duties arrangements, the comfort, (hougntlu. nee } 

“Jun sure wauiouoa iIneans to goand liveat | husbands aré tuus iad Gown In 4 discourse and beauty of her house, Sue ie not above Mr ( a“ } \ 
the White Cottage; I bave heard her say so | by a clergyinman Die et duty f iM her place a8 4 WoInan, aud «she ’ ‘ j 
6Ver 80 LNALY Liles bans is lo By mpat L wit ( vue ‘ oe ant “ 

That a I thes ag sudde y ail tbeir cares ana ia rs M ” 

roache ryet, in the pe ies ‘ m —-2~-< 

\ “ tusa Llage WI 1411, 688 aL i ares ¢ “ A 

every 4 as W ( ying, and try 6 pa f - x i 4 

aye, Ma Mrs, Beckett, “Jt is empty, f their wives, ney c 6 | 116 Wa 1 4 ] ‘ ' 
and a8 it 18 6a) lw suilour purse very ng sy upathy and atteut) ita ilny i a ‘ 4 
o Well. , wo hbave none to give. A Miug.6 Kindly 6 . a Vt are ‘ A ‘ ! 
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Atter Thoughts. 

What @ field of recollecuon, emotion and 
wonder lies open belore us at these words! 
How the mind rushes back and takes stock 
in an instant of the years which have 
passed over us, be they few or many, and 
realizes to the full the depths of meaning 
which are contained in the two words 
‘after thoughts.’’ 

“Second thoughts are beast,’’ we are told, 
and #0, no doubt, they often are; but sec 
ond thoughts are not after thoughts, in the 
serse in which the latter are mentioned 
here. 

The former have, a6 a rule, to do with 
some decision, some resolution, which has 
to be made more than once probably in our 
lives; not, of Course, with reyard to OX, 
actly the same thing, but, more likely than 
not, sbout some nearly identical thing. 

Phe etake at issue may not be B60 mo- 
mentous as to affect permanently our wel! 
being and happiness; but it is of import 
ance enough tor us to bestow upon it sec. 
ond thoughts; and possibly, had we not 
done 60, but xeted straighbtway upon our 
flist impulse, we might have made a great 
mistake, and consequently regretted the 
‘haste’? which gave us cause to “repent 
at leiaure,”’ 

For who amony us can say, on looking 
back, that if the time could come again 
we should do precisely what we did do, 
and jeave undone precisely what we did 
not do’ 

It may be indecd—-though that is rare 
that we can feel satisfied with the retro 
BSpect sO far 8s matiors of practical im 
portance regarding ourselves sare con 
cerned, 

We may have made no mistakes in busi 
ness nor inthings which are not exactly 
business. Our marriage may have been a 
wise one, and turned out weil: our chil 
dren may have been brought up and edu 
cated On & good system, and turned out 
we)! also. 


We may, by dint of thought, good sense 
and perseverance, have arrived at a condi- 
tion of ease, and perhaps luxury—a cond} 
tion which we had in our mind's eye when 
we started many years ago to work, with 
amali prospect of success to come from 
any outside help or influence, only trust 
Ikgtwooour own power of brain and de 
terination to getto the top of that par 
ticula: tree whose branches towered high 
above ts in those far c fl days 

Second thoughts—or in other words, the 
habit of com dering betore acting—al ways 
had thetr proper place with us; we ‘ 
probably of tha. impulsive and 
temperament Whie % ao 
governed by first 


are not 
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persons or things, and ‘ nt 


Bey Ue yis a 
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judgment sound even in the greatest crises 
of our lives, and although this very clear 
ness and soundness may have forced us to 
resist and refuse things which we were 
well inclined to accept, we know how wise 
we were, and thatin the long run we did 
better for ourselves than did many others 
who took what seemed happiness to them, 
and cast second thoughts to the winds. 

Sometimes after thoughts are reminders 
ot stupid things we have done in our lives 
with regard to others, thinking al! the time 
they were wise ones, and never seeing our 
mistake till long alter. 

Reproot administered which we had bet 
ter have left alone; facts repeated to & 
triend for his or her good, when they need 
never have come to light, and our silence 
—‘‘golden”’ indeed--would have saved & 
world of irremediable pain; blundering at 
tempts at @ reconciliation between two ac 
quaintances which might have come about 
of itself in time hac we not meddiled in the 
matter; all these sort of il) starred actions 
rise up before us in after thoughts till we 
are gad at the idea of what might have 
been on one side, and ashamed to contem 
plate our own fatuity on the other. 

But there are sadder after thoughts than 
these—remembrances of people whom we 
could have helped, but that we were eitLer 
lazy, or cowardly, or mean, or evil tem 
pered, or unforgiving. 

A hasty word, a crue] sneer, a moment 
ot ungoverned fury, and mischief may 
be done which can never be atoned for-- 
wounds dealt which can never be forgotten, 
although they may be forgiven, and & store 
ot after thoughts laid up for ourselves, the 
bitterness of which is past expression. 

How could you so torget yourself as to 
hurt that heart of gold? Why not have 
kept down the quick temper, the sharp re 
tort, the unkind look even? 

All that can be done now is to take heed 
never to do the same again to those who 
are still with you, loving and beloved, so 
that, should they ‘‘go home’’ first, your 
after thoughts may be tree from selt 
reproach, and be only peacetul and happy. 

> ¢ > 

IN the precept, tO pray always, there is 
nothing of exaggeration, vothing com 
manded which insy uvt be fulfilled, when 
we understand of prayer as the continual 
desire of the soul after God; hav.ng, in 
deed, its times of intensity, seasons of an 
intenser concentration of the spiritual lite, 
but not being confined to those times; 
since the whole L.fe of the faithful should 
be, In Origen’s beautiful words, one great 
connected prayer; or, a8 St. Basil expresses 
it, prayer should be the salt, which is to 
galt everything besides. 





Tug persons who in deed and in truth 
do benefit the world by their labor, who 
here remove a weed and there plant a 
flower, are, and must be cheerful; and they 
must and will take happy views of lite and 
ite contingencies. As Christians, they see, 
and mourn, and admit its evils; but every 
moment spent in mere feeling. and every 
sigh and every tear that does not issue in 
exertion, they regard as wasted. 


Let us try to be like the sunny member 
of the family, who has the inestimable 
care of making all duty seem pleasant, a]! 
selt denial ard exertion easy and desira 
ble; even disappointment not so blank and 
crushing; who is like @ bracing, crisp, 
frosty atmosphere throughout the home 
Withont a suspicion of the element that 
chills and pinches. 





TARE is no Virtue which is more pleas 
ing than gratitude. To see that kindness 
is not thrown away, that some return, 
however small, is made by the recipient, 
renders us more ready to do a person a ser- 
vice another time; while ingratitude is ons 
of the most trequent originators of hard 
heartedness and selfishness. 





Our life is an “apprenticeship to the truth 
that around every circle another can be 
drawn; that there is no end in nature, but 
every end is a beginning; that there is a 
ways another dawn risen on midnoor 
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ern thelr own dominions at home, where 
each man rules absolute. When the an- 
pale of each little reign are shown the Su- 
preme Master, under whom we hold sov- 
ereigaoty, histories will be laid bare of house 
hold tyrants crue] as Amurath, as savage 
as Nero, and reckless sand dissolute as 
Charles 


Ir is to labor, and to labor only, that 
man owes everything possessed of ex- 
changeable value. Labor 1s the talisman 
that has raised him trom the condition of 
the savage; that has changed the desert 
and the forest into cultivated flelds; that 
has covered the earth with cities, and the 
ocean with ships; that bas given us plenty, 
comfort and elegance, instead of want, 
misery and barbarism. 





DELUDE not yourself with the notion 
that you may be untrue and uncertain in 
trifles and in important things the con- 
trary. Trifles make up existence, and give 
the observer the measure by which to try 
us; and the fearful power of habit, atter a 
time, suffers not the best wil! to ripen into 
action, 





Ir has been wisely said, ‘“That well may 
thy guardian angel eufter thee to lose thy 
locks, when thou darest wilfully to lay 
thy head in the lap of temptation!’ Was 
it noteasier for the hero of Judea to avoid 
the touch of the fair Philistine, than to 
elude her power when held in her arms? 

THE aim in educa'ing all must be the 
same, namely, to render them virtuous and 
intelligent; but as the natural endowment 
of individuals is different, all persons are 
not capabie of the same improvement, and 
every one can not be induced by the same 
motives to pursue the same end. 





Tre lustof dominion innovates so im 
perceptibly that we become complete des. 
pote betore our Wanton abuse of power is 
perceived; the tyranny first exercised in 
the nursery is exhibited in various shapes 
and degrees in every stage of our exist- 
ence. 

WoORKLDLY smbilivn is founded on pride 
or envy, but emu'ation, or laudable ambi 
tion, is actually funded in humility; for it 
evidently implies that we have a low opin- 
ion of Our present attainments, and think 
it nec ssary to be advanced 

OaTHS are vulgar, 


im plous; hike obscene 


senseless, offensive, 
words, they leave a 
noisome trail upon the lips, and a stamp of 
odium upon the soul. They are inexcusa- 
ble. They gratily no sense, while they 
outrage taste and dignity. 


Iv may be proper for all to remember 
that they ought not to raise expecta ions 
which it is notin their power to satisty; 
and that itis more pleasing to see smoke 
brightening into flame than flame sinking 
into smoke, 





THE first condition of mental growth is 
that we keep our minds open to newin 
pressions, and the lonver we retain some 
thing of the child’s susceptibility to new 
impressions, the longer shall we continue 
to grow, 

a 

A MAN Ought to inquire and find out 
what he really and truly has an appetite 
for, what suits his constitution; and that, 
doctors tell nim, is the very thing he ought 
to havein general. And so with boogs, 

DEPEND upon it, religion is, in its es- 
sence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world, It will alone gentilize, it unmixed 
with cant; and I know notning else that 
Wiil &ione 

Hanvit is like a rope to which we are 

addiay new threads and strands 


ist. y becomes 8O BLroOny that it can not 
Ken, except by a thread or a strand 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A South Brooklyn butcher does business 


under the name of Giblets. 


A Waltbam, Mass., man has whistled 


the ceatre of his moustache away. 


An 8-year-old lad was convicted of 
burglary in Jersey Clry recently. 


An Asheville, N. C., citizen broke his 
leg while pulling off a tight boot. 


An English book, recently published, ac- 


cuses American men of excessive shaving. 


A Western dramatic critic recently said 
of a play that it was as lively as an old cheese, 


A San Francisco woman who bought a 
pullet from a peddler found $10 worth of gold in lis 
crop. 


A teaspoonful of salt in each kerosene 
lamp makes the oll give a much clearer and better 
light. 


The occupants of an Astoria, Oregon, 
hotel fish from their bed-room windows and haul in 
their supper from the surging water below, 


A Maine genius has discovered that 
spruce sawdust is an excellent substitute for sand in 
making Common mortar for plastering houses, 


Several boys when arrested in New York 
the otherday, were working industriously, as they 
afterwardsexplained in court, to create a haunted 
house scare, 


A man at Laramie laughed at an [ndian 
who slipped down on the street five years awv, and 
the other day the red man came around and stabbed 
him in the back as a reward, 


A fine of two dollars imposed upon a 
Canadian schoolteacher for whipping a pupll was 
paid by the children In the netghborhood, who took 
up a collection for the purpose. 


Under the laws of France a person re- 
ported dead by a legal offictal must remain dead, no 
matter how much he may come to life. If he wish 
to live he must take some other name, 


The White House at Washington derives 
ite name from the fact that the Virginia freestone, of 
which it is pullt, was painted white to conceal the 
discoloration caused by smoke and water, 


A newspaper man in Liverpoo!] secured 
the names of 482 sallors, and only two among them 
were named Jack, In all his tall with them he 
never heard them use # nautical expression, 


The Persian Ambassador at Washington 
always sleeps with his hands resting In a pan of cold 
water. Ile gotinto this habit because he had been 
used to a warm climate and could cool bis blood in 
this way. 


A thiet at St. Louis attends funerals, 
sud while the ceremony Ie ilu progress secretes him- 
self and awaits the departure of the procession, 
Then he emerges, ,bundles up the valuables and 
steals away, 


William and Patrick Ward, brothers, 
wilted in Canton, Mass., On November $8—the former 
ati0.g0 A. M,, of consumption, and Patrick six 
hourslater, of neuralgia of the heart. Both men 
worked for the one tirm, 


The eloquence of a clergyman at Cold- 
water, Mich,, met with a sudden collapse the other 
Sunday, when, to emphasize a point, he brought bis 
fist down heavily upon the pulpit and hit upon a 
needle some one had left there, 


Two toothmarks left in an apple bya 
burglar—Chandler Jones—at Hazlehurst, Ga., led to 
hisidentification and arrest. One of the prints was 
left by an Ingrowing tooth, and Jones was the only 
person in the ne ighborhood with such a tooth, 


Among the ‘‘want’’ advertisements of a 
Boston paper recently appeared the following 
“*Wanted—A young married minister for a pastor 
in asmall country village appotntment; one willing 


to work hard for a small salary. apply at once,’’ 


An envelope that Cannot be opened and 
resealed without showing thatit has been tampered 
with bas been invented in England, The flap iscut 
s0 long that it laps over on the front side, and after 
belong sealed the postage stamp ls put over the end of 
the flap. 


A ben flew on the cow catcher of a rap- 
idly moving engine on the Maine Central Rallroad 
androde five miles, when il was discovered by the 
fireman, The chicken was between the tracks, and 
but for getting on the catcher would have undoubt- 
edly been killed, 


The Chinese are making sucu large de- 
mands upon soap that in time they may rank 
amoung the clean natious. The importation of for 
eign soap hasincreased 133 percent. in 5 years, and 
«) percent. moreis wanted now than was sought 
after 10 years ago, 


Recently, near Chicago, acitizen’s house 
caught fire, and his big Irish setter was burned to 
death ip it, because it could not be persuaded that 
the three children ofthe family, its espectal play- 
wates, were safe, The dog thrice rushed into the 
burning building and searched for them, 


Prussian statistics of insanity show that 


out of 100,000 of the populaiion of each class 
there were meatally diseased among the married 95 


men, % women, among the single S32 men, 203 wo- 
men; among the widowed G21 men, 2 women; 
among the divorced 1071 men, 1060 women, 


Mary Fitzgerald, who, it is said, has 
spent 40 yvearsof her iife in prison, was arrested in 
New York recently on the charge of pocket picking. 
Itis believed she is the Oldest professional sneak- 
lift {a the country, her life of crime covering a pe 
riod of 69 years. She began stealing when 1! years 
of age. 


A Rutland, Vt., family, while eatiny 
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ONLY YOU, 





BY WM. W. LONG. 
I live but to see you and hear you, 
Spite of all the desolate years, 
That trall down the loneiy future, 
Past the shrine of the Angel of Tears. 


Bat whatever my life In the future, 
Love will hold It always divine; 

And Pate, though merctiess and cruel, 
Can never divide it from thine. 


Oh, face of all faces the dearest, 

Oh, soft, tender passionate eyes; 
This weary, lone beartin my bosom, 
Will yearn afier you till it dies, 

o 


A Broken Sentence. 








BY E, 


(omen ROBERTSON is coming 
bome next week,” observed Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘You don’t say so,” exclaimed her 
mother, Mrs, Wilson. ‘Margaret, take 
care! You were just going to pour the 
milk instead of the hot water into the tea- 
pot. is he coming home tor good, then, 
Georgina?”’ 

*Oh, no, only for a little holiday,” 
replied Mrs. Brown. “He is getting on 
beautifully out there, you know, and has 
a large estate, and I don’t know how many 
thousand sheep.’’ 

“What on earth does he want to come 
home for?’’ asked Mr. Wilson, with that 
inclination to disapprove of things in 
general which is one of the symptoms of 
suppressed gout, 

‘‘To see his tamily, I suppose, papa.’’ 

‘Rubbish!’ exclaimed Mr. Wilson; ‘the 
had far better stop out and attend to his 
business, ”’ 

“How can you say so?’’ protested Mrs, 
Wilson warmly; ‘think of his poor mother. 
Why he has been away five years; five 
years this very month, I do believe.” 

“Georgina,” said Mr. Wilson sharply, 
‘that child of yours is trampling those 
geraniuims to pieces,’’ 

‘Dear ine, so he is,’’ said Georgina, 
looking up tranquilly from a little skirt 
she was embroidering. “‘Tommy! Tommy, 
darling! Margaret would you mind fetch- 
ing him, please.’’ 

They were all sitting on the little lawn, 
surrounded by thower-beds and shut out 
trom the dusty high road by walls clothed 
in ivy, and draped with roses, crimson, 
white and pink. 

It was in the middle of June, and the 
sun was shining and the air was warm, 
and they were having tea out-of doors, 
They made thus a pleasant little family 
group. 

Mrs. Wilson, who had been running 
about with her little gmandson till she was 
flushed and extausted, was now recover- 
ing her breath and her normal tempera- 
ture in a big armchair which she had 
wisely preferred tothe more tragile garden 
seats. 

Mr. Wilson, who had joined the circle 
under protest, looked comfortable though 
discontented in the even more luxurious 
seat which had been provided for him. 

Georgina, the beauty, who always man- 
aged to look cool in the hottest weather, 
shone fresh and fair as the milk-white 
roses behind her, in her delicate light- 
colored gown. 

Margaret stood in the centre of the group 
beside the wicker-work table, making tea 
for them all. She had not her sister’s 
delicate features or wooing softness of ex- 
pression. Still she was handsome in tace 
as well as figure. 

“If only Miss Wilson were not #o thin in 
tie face,’’ people would say; “and had a 
little more color, she would be quite as 
pretty as her sister.’’ 

“Ah! but she would never have Mrs, 
Brown’s winning ways,’’ somebody pre 
sent was then certain to remark. 

“By the by, Margaret,’”’ said Georgina, 
as her sister moved to go in pursuit of 
Tommy, “he wust not have any cake; 
there arecurrants in it. You had better 
take it away at once, before he sees it.’’ 

It was too late. Tommy, having become 
suddenly conscious of the tea-table, came 
tearing across the lawn juet in time to 
observe and to intercept this man«wuvre. 

A debate ensued, conducted by Mrs, 
Brown, witb alternate threats and caresses, 
and by Tommy with steady and stentorian 
crying, till at last a compromise was sug- 
gested by Margaret and 
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accepted 
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cream, whilst Margaret went up to fetch 
the jam, of Mra. Wilson's own-making, 
from the store-cupboard. 

‘You will find itin the right-hand cor- 
ner of the third shelf, just behind the sweet 
biscuits,” cried Mrs, Wilson, and Margaret, 
departing, had answered yes, without bear- 
ing one word of the direction. 

Her thoughts were away, hovering over 
a little scene, in which she had played a 
part exactly five years ago. Sie saw it 
very clearly, but as a thing apart trom her, 
in that book of past impressions we carry 
in our brains. 

Sometimes emotion so revives the hues 
of these pictures that they glow iore 
vividly than the present and blot it trom 
our minds. 

So was it with Margaret now. Standing 
in the store-room, with her hand laid 
mechanically on the thing she sought, 
she looked straight before her, see- 
ing nothing of the tin boxes, brown eartb- 
enware jars and puce-colored paper bags 
before her. 

W hat she did see, and that with kindling 


interest, was a fine English park, the 
green of whose midsummer dress, was 
brightened with white tents, fluttering 


flags and crowds of pleasure seekers in 
gala attire. 

It was that lovely hour of a hot summer 
day when the sun declines a little, and his 
radiance lessens. A delicious 
began to ming!e with the hay-scented air. 

The light grew richer, outlines softer 
and colors deeper, and over all things stole 
a glamor-like beauty which clear morn- 
ing or dazzling noontide can never show. 

Far away, in the largest tent, people 
were dancing to a band, and the sound of 
their voices and of the music, merry 
though it was, seemed to gather trom the 
é6évening air through which it filtered, a 
tinge of the sweetness which is near akin 
to pathos. 

A young man and woman were walking 
together, apart from the others, in the 
shelter of a phalanx of gigantic limes 

He was saying to her: 

“T only heard of your sister’s 6nyage- 
mentto Dr. Brown to-day. I have just 
been congratulating—wel), | mean oflering 
her my best wishes. Heisa lucky fellow 
—a very lucky tellow.”’ 

‘*Yq@p,”’ said the girl, simply. 
peop!® have admired Georgina. 

“True,” returned the young man, pro- 
nouncing the word with a curiously un 
assenting intonation. “But I did not uite 
mean that he was lucky because he was 
going to marry your sister, though, otf 
coursé, he is— awtully so; but it isn’t every 
man of his age who can aflord to marry, 
however much he may want to.’’ 

“T suppose itisan expensive luxury in 
these days.’’ 

“J don’tthink a man has any right to 
ask @ wornan to marry him unless he can 
ofter her a really comfortable home,”’ 
remarked. 

The girl answered 
young Iman went on 
abstract truths with 
manner, 

“That I am quite sure of; nothing would 
induce mé to doit. But Il am not quite so 
certain whether it is fair or not to ask a 
woman to engage herself to a 
there 18 no chance of their 
for years, especiaily”’ 
less stead y—“when 


Iresh ness 


“So mauy 


he 


the 
these 


of 


nothing; and 
announcing 
great eagerness 


man when 


being married 
here his voir row 


Ose 


he must spend tt 


years far away from her—at the other side 
of the world, in tact.” 
He stood still as he tinished these 


words, and so did the girl, looking out- 
wardly cool and composed, and inwardly 
anxious, lest the beating of her heart, 
which sgemed to shake and strangle her, 
should be evident to her companion, 

“What do you think, Margaret?’’ 

He bad never ca! led her Margaret before, 
and the tone in which he now did so s-emed 
to show ber for the first time al! that his 
love might be. Sb made answer at |aat, 
in a voice that to herself soundéd unna' ural 
and far away: 


“If the woman loved him Then 
she paused for breath. 
“Yes?” cried the man, drawing so near 


that she could not avoid fora moment the 


11ne 6Y 6B. 





by both | 


“I think she would be very vlad to wait 
forhim. Don’t youthink we oughtto xz 
back to the suoarqueée now?”’ 

“Oh, Margaret, he said 4¢ x he 
trembling bands in his yreat strony iM 
“te " 

M 4 
« 
neilt ne tl } 54 i + 
nsuch @ way 4@ J K 66] m4 
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half-enraptured, half-timorous glanceot his | 
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forted him with lumps of sugar dipped in | early, ILcan’t think. Mr. Robertson, have 


you seen Georgina?’’ 

It was impossible to think of anything 
else till Georgina was found, which she 
was at last, happy and tranquil as usual, 
emerging from the mansion with no less a 
person than the hero of the day himsell, 
Mr. Frederick Elton; under whose dis- 
tinguished guidance she had been seeing 
the picture gallery and other public apart. 
ments of arton Manor. 

Margaret hardly realized whether it was 
Charlies Robertson’s band or another's 
that helped her to her place, and only as, 
after a wild plunge, they were tairly on 
their way, tearing down theavenue in wha 
seemed a wondertul ailence, did she fully 
realise the significance of all that bad 
happened—and not bappened, 

lt was an agreeable drive home. Mr. 
Wilson severely rebuked his errant 
daughter, and though the culprit hereelt 
was wholly unmoved by the attack, ber 


mother imprudently undertook her de- 
fence, 
By the time they reached home Mr, 


Wilson was in a fever heat, and they had 
supper with the dining-room windows 
thrown open tothe mild starless night. 

The white table, shining with lights and 
roses, looked like @ little oasis in a great 
desert of darkness, but to Margaret it 
seemed as if she belonged to the darkness 
and was by some strange error included in 
the color and the light. 

‘“Tt's been a heavenly day,’’ cried Mrs, 
Wiison. “I don’t know that 1 ever en- 
joyed anything more; but I telt for Mrs, 
Robertson, poor dear, when | saw her with 
her son, and he starting tor Australia at 
four to-mnorrow morpning.”’ 

“What of that?” cried Mr. Wilson, mis- 
taking the point of her picture, “At his 
age, | should have thought nothing of get 
ting up at three,”’ 

“ffe is a shocking flirt, that young 
tobertson,’’ said Georgina, “How he was 
going on with Clara Harrison!”’ 


’ 


“Hie was only dancing with her,’ 
remonstrated Doctor Brown; “and | don’t 
think he danced with her more than with 


” 


anyone else 
“Itis not Clara Elarrison he’s thinking 
ot,”’ said Mrs Wilson, who rather prided 


herself on her discernment in such 
matters, “If he admires anyone, it is 
Lavra Cole,’’ 

“Why, mamitus! that fright!’ said 


“What makes you think so?” 

Mra Wilson, with 
admirable discretion. .“I have tay reasons. 
Doctor Brown, help yourself to some tore 


Georgina, 
“Never mind,’ said 


wine, Why, Margaret, you look Jike a 
ghost.’”’ 
“T have «a headache,” said Margaret, 


faintly, rising to her feet 
to bed,”’ 
“lave some wine first,’’ 


“Tthink Ill go 


aAUXIOUBLY sOg 
gested her father, whose heart was as warm 
48 bis lemiper. 

Sheescapod at last, sltruyyling bravely 
ayvainst her tears, trom their Kindness and 
shut 


condolences, and her bedroom Goor 


behind her with # sense cf imu: ensee relief, 

All nightlong she repeated to herself the 
assurance thatif he really wished to tinish 
his question there was still time to do so, 
Towards dawn, youth mastered pain, and 
sbe fell into an uneasy slumber, 

Shie 
Wheels upon 


Was roused trou it 


the r 


by the sound of 
the 
that led to Leachurch and the station. 
bed, 


amd outside, road 


Shesprang from the and pushing 
asi ie he r blind looked out into a cloudless 
bathed 
dew. 


Lee) in amuiber 
suimumering rhe 
cart went whirling past. 

She bad only # passing glimpse of it, for 
her window was at right angles tothe road, 
and the Held of her vision narrowed by the 
house itself on one sid6 and #@ group of 


rning, light and 


Kobertson’s dog 


6lii8 on the other. 


istable to see Charicos Robert 


She was | 
sou, OF ratber to s66 that ho was driving, 
with the c'd man-servant beside hin, and 
then be was gone, in #@ Mash. 

The noise of the wheels died away in the 


distance Hie had actual y dé parted, tl en, 


and made bo sigh. 


But perhaps he had lett amiessaye which 


night be delivered to her that day, or 
pp roaps ‘ would write one betore he 
Mit i, whieh would reach her on the 
Ww 
Jour y these tw uv verieh days he 
' tank vradua src) M) ihe oveniny 
¢ it ed 
Was A errit i an ¢ tl ight 
lar t | He Was w at | 
+ 1 ! r 
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Mr. Wilson prescribed tonics, and Mra. 
Wilson crochet, as much less exbaustiog 
to the brain than the books Margaret was 
too fond of poring over. 

Dr. Brown, with bis kind eyes resting 
thoughtfully on his sister-in-law, advised 
change of air and scene, and no doubt in 
that counsel did her good service, 

The sea-breeze and the sea sights re- 
tresbed and strengthened her for the 
struugle by which alone such a nature as 
bers attains repose, With one supreme 
eflort she adjusted berself to this new 
and at first repellant view of life, asa work 
to be achieved rather than a pleasure to be 
enjoyed. 

She was born justa little too soon, she 
lived in too old-fashioned and narrow- 
minded a circle to find consolation, and 
more than consolation in that working- 
world now #0 thronged with women. 

She went back bravely to the dull life of 
her own home, which left unexercised so 


mugh within her, determined to fulfil 
faithfully such work as she could find 
there, 


And before long, waiting on her parents 
and stitching for Georgina and ber babier, 
she became not only resigned, but bappy 
as acreature so bealthtu: in mind and in 
body was bound to be, 

Still in these rare moments when she 
paused to think of Lberseltand her fc e.Ings, 
she was compelled to acknowledge that 
existence had never looked the same that 
it did just before Charles Koberison went 
away. 

As she had instinctively divined it would 
be, nO One ever (ook the place he once heid 
in her heart. Tbe question now was 
whether be Limself could bave resummed it 
if he would; so utterly bad the oid feeling 
for him vanisued, 

Laura Colo was married, and #0 wes 
Ciara Harrison, and no rumor ot bis en. 
gagement had ever reached them. Sup- 
posing it were possible that be should love 
ber; Was it possible sbe could love bim in 
return? 

Touis was the query she put to herself, 
standing as before described, amidst these 
prosaic surroundings of the storeroom, 

Sne tried to copjure up Charley’s face as 
it had looked that day five years ago; and 
the misty image moved Ler not a whit 
Sie laid her band, as it were, upon the old 
sear, and did not wince, 

All that sne felt for Lim, all that she had 
sullered, was not only over, butit wasnow 
inconceivable to ber. Not merely bad Ler 
love died, but, #0 at least sue now decided, 
tue power of loving bad died with It, 

Kut by this time Tommy's pationce bad 
been tried tw its uttermost, and it was bis 
cries Which suddenly put all these dreams 
and questionings to flight. 

When she came downstairs she found 
the whole family elated by a piece of news 
communicated by Dr. Brown, who bad 
called to pick up bis wife and #on on bis 
way home trom paying & professional visit 
to Barton Manor. 

“Only think, Margaret,’’ cried Mrs, Wil- 
son, **Mr, Elton is going to be married to 
Lady Clara Downes on the twenty-seventh, 
Wednesday fortnight, bis twenty-sixth 
birthday; and there’s to be such a to-do; 
just as there was five years ago when he 
caine Of age. You must have «a new dress, 
and I think I @#hali Dave my orange and 
green stripe done up.’’ 

“We shall bave to tnake @ 
Pominy,’’ @aid Georgina. 

“On, we shan’t take Tomuy,’’ said bis 
“The day will wo long tor 
nim, and it will only make him abundantly 


new sult for 


father, be 
cross,’ 

“He might comeé home early with grand- 
pops,’’ suggested Mra, Brown. 

“Come bome early with grandpapa,”’ 
reposted Mr. Wilson, ocontemptuously. 
“Grandpapa is more likely to be in his 
grave than anywhere else by the twenty- 
seventh.’ 

“Don’t taik in that light way about 
dying, cried Mra. Wilson,,’ reprovingly. 

“What you mean by light way?’’ 
g#houted Mr. Wilson with excusabie indig- 


ao 


nation. 

“You must go, interrupted Mar- 
“You aré the oldest tenant, you 
Sir Edwin would miss you Don't 
you remember the pretly speech he made 
about thal (he iast tine he was bere?” 


dear,’ 
garel. 
KNOW. 


luring the next two weéks Muaryaret 
observed, not for thé Dist tine in the last 
(Ve years, LLal she Was Krowing Olid, and 
joiny #0 ,leaviny olhera, even her elders 

bos nd 
was ied to this 4 y the 
at Detlwe , f 
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present mood with that of a like morning 
five years ago. 

Fortunately it was a radiant day. The 
entetrainment wae t> begin with thearrivai 
of the bride and bridegroom at halt paat 
three, so the Wieons iuneued early, in 
order to +tart preciaely al two, which would 
ensure their arriving only balf-an-bour too 
goon, For, as Mra, Wilson observed, they 
must drive to Leachureb firet to feten 
Georgina and Tommy. 

“What folly,’ eried Mr Wilaon. who, as 
he had a ways predicted, waa too ill to go; 
‘seeing Brown bas borses of bie own," 

‘They are boti #o bumy,” said Mra. 
Wilson. ‘Besides, bie carriage ian’) quite 
nO well appointed as ours, Georgina says, ' 

“Oh, indeed! And # curs is t) doan 
@Xtra three iniies to sult Go gina’s grand 
nolona Well you needn't go there and 
back, weighing down the poor beasts, The 
carriage can fetes G orgina.” 

“]) don't thi: k G-orgina would like 
that,” awid Mra Wilson, ‘She will want 
#oMneOne to help ber control Tommy, fue 
dear child ia wo wild with delight when he 
goes oul driving that he can’t keep «till an 
inelant’ 

“tf be seratches the paint, mind,e he 
ehan’t go out again in it,’’ cried Mr, Wil- 
#On. 

However, when they reached the Browns’ 
bide house at Leaciuren, they found the 
day's programme toaterially altered, 
Georying sp peared Upon the doorstep, look- 
Inw Very lovely and a triffe disquieted, In a 
Hew and eiegrul mown. 

“Do you know khe exclaimed, “1 am 
afraid Taiall not be apie to gol’ 

“Now gor” 

“No, Tommy ia not very well, He has 
a lithe breaking-out on bis face. It's 
nothing serious, bulit inakes bilo look such 
a tright, | eouldn'’t possitly take im. But 
he is @o di-appointed ana tretful, | bardiy 
ike leaving bin with Anne, who can never 
te aramgee tdi.’ 

“Pil stay with him,’ said Margaret, 
Coscending frou: (he carriage. ll shouid 
lke to, Ldon'’teare « bit aboul the fete.” 

“Well, perhaps that would be the test 
way,’ said Georgina pleasantiy. “You 
don’ teare for (bat kind of thing, IT know, 
and it reaily would be # pily nol lo wear 
wy new dres- afer getting il on purpome,’’ 

Mre Wilson was eo concerned abou ber 
grandson, and #O dG Bappolnted at bia not 
velog Of (he party, that il was not til she 
and (ioorgiiin wre well on thell way that 
it oceurred to her that Margaret's gown 
vould now tave been procured in vain. 

Margaret herself reweatnied unconscious 
ofthisde wl, Soe tied one of Georgina's 
aprovs over her ince-' edizened skirt, and 
prepared readily and cheertully to piay the 
part of nursematd, 

She bad, indeed, little less than « genius 
for the Inanayement of children, made up, 
a4 genius mostly is, of equal parts of capacity 
ons love, 

The society of children was at all times 
exiilarating to her, even when they were 
what other pe ple ocailed disagreeable. 
When they were at their best she eujoyed 
something like beatitude In their coupany. 

This devotion did not, however, express 
\imelf in servile adulation, Dut in #« sweet. 
vpess Of mpmanner preserved from tnawkish- 
Less by adue adiixture of frinness and 
even, at times, ind ference. 

As now, for instance, woen ‘Tommy wae 
raging and rolling on the floor, and 
Margaret, feigning perfect forgetfulness of 
hia presence, took Lhe younger and more 
a nisdle Sissy in ber lap, and deseribed to 
her a deligbtful substitute for the unattain- 
able galedesat barton Manor, They would 
wi! three have toawin the garden, 

Even Towimy’s emotion was soothed by 
this dazzling prospect, and be had soon for- 
pollen his regrets in all the bustle of the 
preparation. For not the least ad vantage 
Gf (bas brilliant conception, or rather of 
ite saeecution, wae the ammount of labor it 
involved, 

Aii the materials for the feast bad, of 
course, lo be conveyed frou the house to 
the garden, and, as the chlldren were not 
slowed to carry wore than one article of 
food or of china at once, the pr cose oocu- 
pied a considerable tiine, and migbtindeed 
bave jasted til sundown, if Tomuiy’s per- 
severance bad not earlier given way and 
Margaret been lunpelled to come to the aid 
of the weary but unrelaxing Sissy. Batby 
five o'clock the banquet was in readiness, 
eid the tea party took (heir piacer, 

it Was an entirely delightful repast. The 
¢ i dren's faoes beamed with rapture, aud 
M rygaret berself, drinking ber tea with a 
parasol in one band, aud waving ber band- 
kerchief every Low and then lo disperse 4 
comtot gnats, enjoyed a reflected glow of 
pleasure, 

Auut Margaret beamned upon the children 
and fest into wm Kind of drewin, 

‘Toere was inderd something dreamy in 
the bour, glowing with afternoon beat, and 
drowsy with (he huc of insects near and 

wt 

\N> boundry of bouse or wall was vis ble; 
ob ¥y @ tall barrier of larkspure kindling in- 
\O ba hire fauwwe When the light touched 
thei, and screen Upou screen of pale green 
aj ple@, lerves Cowrougpht with a delicate 
tRoralc oof dazzing jight and clear-cut 
asradow, 

It was no commonplace garden in too 
fauiiliar Leachurco, but a mize of living 
green aud gold iuleorwoven—MNt background 
for the brigh. ct Inces Deside ber, 


To Margaret it seeued then as if life 
might pase pleesentiy enough if time and 
t sun WoU ! min nt Sue was 

‘ “ ra A a“ 
+h ‘ ‘ 
“ ‘ ‘ 
a 1 se 


So long as the children were children, it 
was well enough: but what would it be 
when they grew up and left her? 

Her future seemed suddenly to stretch 
before her: a dreary, dusty bighway, 
through a flat and leafless iand, and her 
heartebrank within ber at the prospect. 

Then « jitthe warm finger touched her 
band. Sissy, even then inspired by the 
fine tact which tn after veara a quickly 
detec ed, so wkilfully healed, heart-achings, 
bad dimiy perceived that Aunt Margaret 
seem d to be erying without tears, and 
instantly longed to comfort ber, & 6 nad 
slipped upperceived from her chair and 
gathered a iittie bouquet of daisies with tne 
shortest posaivle staika, which she now 
presented to ber aunt, in a crumpled litte 
buneb, with the most winsoiweé sinile and @ 
look baltioquiring, balf appealing trois her 
loving brown eyes, 

Margaret caught the child to her beart tn 
a buret not only of gratitude and affection, 
but of relief, 

Weare all of us at times involuntarily 
superativious, and a Curious and unreéason- 
abie presentiment of happiness fished over 
Margaret, as if the freah fliwers © flered to 
her just at that especial moment ov the 
wacred band of @ little child were an 6n- 
© uragiug Woken trom destiny berse:f. 

Alnbé Gane learing down the garden 
waik in such @# burry that her cap stood 
straigaton end, 

“The carriage has come back for you, 
Mies Maryaret,’”’ she cried excitedly. 
“With this note,” 

It was a hall-sheetot note-paper, on which 
was a scrawl in pencil, 


‘(Dear Margaret,—Do come bere to Bar- 
ton atonce, Papa is wild at your not being 
here, Never ming Tommy, 

“Your afl cuionate sister, (ie@orgina,’’ 


Margaret wasin the carriage and off be 
fore (he children bad quite tnaster6ed the 
full iinport ofthis interruption, and when 
whe looked back to kiss ber band to them 
Be KAW Lhrough the window Touuiy's face 
purpie and distorted with angry grief, be- 
mide Sissy’s smiling and beniguant litte 
countenance, 

‘Toe bores though tess fleet than of cld, 
went briskiy over the two uilles between 
Leacturcb and Barton. 

The vii.age was all bedecked with fags 
and yariaudas, and # gorgeous triuimpual 
arch juiaid with good wishes, tnseribed in 
shining letters, spanned the entrance lo Lhe 
park. 

Tien Margaret desacen ied and moved 
across Lhe @ward, searching wilh her eyes 
on all sides for ber people. 

At jast she beneid Mr. Wilson and 
Georgina, Wilh a group ot which Lady Clara 
herself was the centre, Mra, Wilson 
detached berseif for a moment from this 
Kalaxy to address her daughter. 

“Ob, Margaret, my dear, | am thankful 
to sew you. Your papa bas been in such 4 
way about your being lief bebind, 1 can’t 
tell you; regularly raging at Georvina, and 
gaylog you were always pul upon,” 

“Kut | thought papa was too ill to 
come?” 

“And ao did everybody ela-.,’’ cried Mra, 
Wiisou indignantiy. ‘Really he would 
try a salut. It makes One look such @ fool, 
Touere was! telling Sir Edwin and every- 
body that he wasin bed, go bad with the 
KOUL he could bardly move, agd there he is 
walking sbOUL as Well as AD YOU? ; Come Over 
in Mr. Sinito’s dog cart, There, | aiusin’t 
wal, You'd better go aod find him, 
Margaret. He ie up near the dancing tent, 
lcan't wait now, Lady Clara is going to 
show us her jewelry.’’ 

Margaret went ®owly and pensively on- 
ward over the sun-browned turf, «nd 
passed group alter group of venerable 
Lrees, 

Ail about were the same flags, and tents, 
and gay crowds that there tad been tive 
years ago, The same music or something 
Sirangely like it filled the air. There was 
the same glow in the west, The same 
hezs of mningled light and oolor over every- 
thing. . 

So etriking was the likeness that Mar- 
caret felt as if she nad resumed an un- 
finished dream. 


Only one thing was changed, and that 
was berseil; 6 wiuch go that she feit likea 
Khost who vainly baunted the places where 
onoe she bad been alive and happy. 

“What a handsome girl,’ somebody 
Careless. y Observed Lo @ Lali, broad-suou.d- 
ered- sunburnt nau, who stood beside itm, 
“Do you Know who she is, Robertson? 

But the inan addressed, instead of an- 
swerlog, suidenly ieft the side of the 
questioner aud went astriding after tue 
woman of whom he spoke, 

He intended to address her quietly and 
ceremonlously, with # due observance of 
conventional decorum, but when she, hear 
Ing bis quick steps bebind her, turued 
suddenly upou her the face that all these 
Inleriminavle voars he had been hungering 
tO Bee AgMin, bis Usual reserve gave way 
before @ buratof uncontroliavie feeling, ; 

“Where have you been?” he eried, cacch- 
Ing ber bands in his with a veheumence of 
tpanner that ilghbt be tistaken for anger. 
“] only arrived last night, or | should tave 





been over to see you, | imade sure | 
sbould 666 you here, | came early on pur 
|} pose. Lo baveebeoun waiting and looking 
jand bopiug for you the whoie—ail ties 
Hive years,’ 
| Margaret made no answer. She stood 
perfee.ly still and became deadly white 


with er dark eyes riveted #0 slrauwely 
Hie, tial «# Lorril + BUSY fh Chu iue 
4 i” = an 4 4 
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Even then she could not speak, but she 
did not withdraw ber banda 

“No,”’ she said at last, in a very low 
voice, siniting teehiv as the oolor crept 
slowly back to her ev eeks and lips; “I am 
netill; Lam on'vy—’ 

She paused and that sentence, indeed, 
was never finished, then or after, To ber 
dying Jay Margaret was never able to 
explain satisfactorily to herself, far lesa to 
anyone else, the transformation ebhe seeined 
then to undergo, Whom shall we know, 
if notcurselves? Two minutes before she 
would have sworn, and be ieved, that 
Charlies Robertson was nothing to her tut 
4 friend, like other friends, and that the 
love she once had borne bin bad vanished 
as irrevocably asthe five years since last 
they met. And, benold, at the first sound 
of his voice and the firet sight of his face, 
she and everything else had changed, 

It was just the same asot oid, There 
was noone like bim, In bis lightest look 
avd yesture there was acharm which sbée 
could not define or «xplain; which she 
could only teel; palf wonvering at ber own 
sut jection to the exquisite fase: nation, 

L ve hint It seened to ber that she 
oved bim far, far more than 8ne bad 6ver 
done, with # love deeper, nore passi Dale, 
more bumble and unselfish, S.e@ bad 
desired to be his wife; now it seemed to 
ber that merely to bask In bis presence Was 
bliss of which she was all unworthy. 

Lottie could poor Charlies, trembling 
between bope and fear, divine of ail this 
from her wh te face, her quivering lips, 
her—to bim—alariming silence, Yet some- 
thing of her feelings was (ranaslated in the 
alinost beatified look which at last stole 
over ber rapt face, and he, taklug cour- 
ag’, began: 

“Margaret, do you remember our con- 
versation this day five years ayo, when 
we ta ked about marriage and engage 
ments, and I asked you if you thought 
it fair in @ nan to ask & Woinan lo engage 
herself to bim for a long time? Do you 
remember what you said: that if @ wowaen 
loved a man she wou.d be content to walt? 
These were your very words, I've repeated 
them over to myself a thousand times 
since. You said them 6o crldiy, | bave 
vever been able to make out, thinking of 
them all these years, Low much or low 
little you meant by them, And then, 
Margaret, do you remember I asked you 
tue question | was never allowed to finish? 
J said, Margaret, teil ie es 

“Margaret! Margaret!’ Mr. Wilson’s 
voic: was heard Callin, from the tent, 

‘No, you suall not move till you have 
heard and avswered this question, Teil 
me, do you love ime; whl you be Iy 
wite?’’ 

Aud Margaret, then and there, gave her- 
self into bis Keeping tor ever, And, alone 





as tiuey were and under the sheltering 
trees, be foided ber to Dim in & pa pale 
embrace, and sealed the cou pact h his 


first kiss, 
SO 6 


* Proscribed.” 


KY OLIVE BELL, 





Iragrauce, a d the green fields around 
the May brook ftarui-house, were bathed 
in the golden light of the setting sun, 

Birds carole) volithely in tne tail elins, 
the crickets cuirped cheerily in tue cool 
grass, aud Janet Strong with a soft rich 
giow in ber round cheeks, stood under a 
drooping larch, and watched Huub Mercer, 
48 16 Caul6 Up the Shady lane al a BWinging 
pace, 

“Janet,” he said, with an eager look in 
his clear blue eyes, “1 am glad to meet you 
Out bere amonuy the trees, | always feel as 
i! 1 were imprisoned, woen | stay indoors, 
ap evening iike this,” 

tie threw himseif on the grass, with a 
Sigh of intense gratification, and Janet, 
with «a backward glance at the deserted 
porches of tne fariua-bouse, seated berse:f a 
sbort distance away from vim 

Tue skiris of her blue muslin dress 
almost touched his elbow, and Hugh, with 
a bot flush creeping into his cneeks, laid 
his hand caressing: y on the sort drapery. 

Janet Jooked down at him suyly, for 
they tad talked together, read together, 
and were ou terms of frie uship, bordering 
on the boundarnes of love, Dut somehow 
the immargin line had never been passed. If 
Hug Mercer’s eyes were atrue index 
of 18 beart, be loved her; for the passionate 
fire in their blue depths, often set ber 
pu 86s to leaping wadly. For Janet was 
capable of great deptus of fee ing, and wit 
her Whole veart sue loved Hugu Mercer, 
If ner iove was returoed, Hugh vad never 
pul itinto words, and Janet’s-viole: eyes 
Hilead with uushed tears, as she pezed down 
aL the bandsome blonde head. For a week 
hence, be was to sail for Europe, 


Ae AIR was heavily sweet wit) Jane 


‘Janet,’ be suddeuly exc aimed, fixing 
bis wistful eyes on the yirl’s drooping 
face, “bow bappy we would be If this 
quiet, peaceful, ie Could yo on forever,’’ 

Janet mauve po auewer, In “fact, she 
could not, without betraying her feelings. 

So #he6 iooked away trou bia, altbougp 





his imagnetic biue eyes seemed drawing 
ber closer to him, «and wa'ched the sun yo 
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fown behind the sboulder of a distant 
Houotain; watchbéd the golden = light 
ebauge into bright amver, and then, as it 
iopelied by some hidusn power, turned 
her Violet eyes the tace Lue lan She 
lugb M 
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filzure, clad in flowing 





been summer boarders at the Maybrook 
farin-house for three delightful summers, 
they were both wealthy, refined, and of 
congenial tastes, yet something seemed to 
treeze the words of loveon Hugh Mercer’s 
lips, and Janet's beart was sore with sup- 
pressed tenderness, 

Ab! why did be not speak? Janet sighed 
wearily, and rose to her feet trying to look 
calm and indifferent. 

“The weather is delightful,’’ she said in 
a low steady voice, ‘But the air is grow- 





ing dampand I muet be goingin, Jane 
dew is delicious, but bad for tender 
throats.’”’ 


She drew a fleecy white ze byr scarf 
around ber shoulders, and Hugh Merver 
bounded to his feet, and looked earnestly 
into the lovely dimpied pink-and-white 
face, 

“You don"t look del:eate, Janet,”’ 

*Butl am,’ Said Janet sadly, vaguely 
thinking tnia conf: ssion would account for 
(pe mistin her eyes. ‘Weare Strong by 
nane bul not by nature and all die young, 
How long will you be away Hugh?” 

“Three veare,””’ He was close beside 
her, and Jane! almost suivered, at the 
fierceness of his gaze, 

“At! Tbope I will be bere to welcome 
you when you come back,” 

“I hope so,’’ said Hugh, taking one of 
her white trembling bands in bis, 

“1 leave Mayrook on the eariy mornin 
train Janet. Will you kiss me wood byet™ 

Janet forgot ber maiden soyness, and 
heid up ber red lips tortué man’s eager 
kK iss, 

*O, my love, my |ove!’’ he moans under 
his breath, aod strainiug ber to bim, be 
rained bot kisses on her face, and then 
rushed away into the deep gloom of the 
wo dland, to sob Out bis vitter avuguish in 
Solitude, 

His nature was strong and tender, and 
his earl had been Borely tried. For a love- 
lens wife tad lain on his voso «, for two 
unhappy years, then left him fora more 
favored suitor, 

His marriage bad been a secret, but when 
he metand ioved Janet Strong, be meaut 
to teil her his sad story, but could never 
find etre gth, or courage, 

He loved her a8 all good honest nen love 
the women who rouse, and touch the tender 
churds of their better nature, and daily 
=o the bonds tuat heid bim from 
er, 

He fought out his battle under the June 
skies, with tne trees sighing as if in 
Syinpalby overhead, and looked his future 
in tue tace, It was not a bright one, for 
unless God saw fit to release bin froin his 
bonds, he could not take Janet Sirong to 
his beart; if not, he would live out bis iite 
in loneliness, 

He seemed years older as he walked 
back to the quiet farm house, All was 
silence aud da’ kness around it, save where 
a ligbt burned in the window of the room 
he knew belonged to Janet 

‘O Janet, Janet,” he cried clasping his 
hanus logether, as he gazed up at the win- 
dow, “God help you. if your painis as 
keen 48 nine, At! why ain f a proscribed 
man—condemned to a life of loneliness 
and sorrow by a woman,” 

When Janet Strong entered the break- 
fast-room the following morning, there 
were biue circles under the violet eyes, 
and the lovely face was a shade paler. 

Hugb Mercer’s absence was a relief to 
her; forsne had loved him so well, that 
to sit in his presenos, after sufferiog bi 
to kiss her lips, would bave been keenest 
pain, 

If be loved her, why did be notte!] her 
so? True, be had given her eye worship 
in plenty, but his tender glanoes had never 
been ratified by wo ds... 

Hor pride was touched, and Janet's 
heart feit very bard and bitter io ite resent- 
ment agsinst the inan, and she looked 
over @very trifling actin her intercourse 
with Hugh. 

He was trifling with her, she thougnt, 
and this aloue deadened the regret bis 
absence would have caused her, 

All tuat 6uininer Janet drooped and the 
bloom died out of her cheeks, But the 
winter with ite bracing winds, seemed to 
freshen uer up, and the gaieties of a 
fashionable life, banished ioany distracting 
tuoughts from ber wind, { 

Sve seldom thoughtof Hugh now, except 
with a feeling of coutempt, never drean- 
ing that he was thinking of her day and 
night, and looking forward to @ meeting 
with her as one of the greatest blessings 
God could give him, 

* oo * @ * * 


“What a beautiful girl,” said Judge 
Tracy, a8 he, and a bachelor companion, 
stood In @ curtained alcove of Mrs, Law- 
son's perfumed rooiws, and wateped the 
Olegsul throug Oo prope uud the light of 
the g lded chandeliers, 

‘“Wuoatiady d» you mean, Tracy?” 

*Toat one with the golden nuair, and 
Violet @yes, talking to the hostess. Wiuat 
a face sue bas! ail love and sweeiness ”’ 

‘Put, tut, man. That’s Janet Sirong, 

She 1s 8 proud 48 a youny queen, and as 
cold 48 au lc6berg,'’ said Tracy’s companion 
in atone of conteui pt. 

“| cannot think so, ‘That face bears the 
liipress of deep thought. Soe bas known 
surrow Of Bome kind, and conquered it,’’ 
said Judge Tracy, following the graceful 
lade robes, | wuped up 
here and theré, with purple pansies, with 
eagerecyées, ‘1 suouid like to win such a 
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gentleness in the Judge’s manner, and be- 
fore the season was over it was rumored 
that they were engaged, 

Bat it was not until they went down to 
Maybrook for the summer that the Judge 
actually proposed. They stood under the 
very elms, where months before, Janet bad 
looked into Hugh Mercer’s blue eyes, and 
dreamed that she had found her all of 
heaven there, 

Now a pair of dark brown eyes scanned 
her face lovingly, and a pair of maniy lips 
kissed ber white forehead. 

‘Janet, I love you. Will you be my 
wife?” pieaded Judge Tracy, fondly strok- 
ing the goiden hair. 

“I will,” said Janet, a sudden faintness 
creeping over her, for she thought how 
willing'y she would bave given the same 
answer to another, one year before, But 
her heart was Judge Tracy’s now, she 
thought, as she put the regret for her 
old love aside, and laid her face on her 
lover’s breast. 

How |vng she lingered under the elisa, 
Janet never knew, but when, at ber own 
request, Judge Tracy left her alone, the 
twiight was growing purple in the hollows, 
and the tal! figure coming up the green 
lane looked diin and shadowy in the 
distance, 

“Janet, my love, at last!” said the voice 
of Hugh Meroer, as he stood before the 
woman be bad idolized. 

Janet tbrew up her hands, with a white, 
scared face. 

“Hugh!”’ 

**Y es, it’s Hugh, come back to claim you.’’ 
he cries huskily, as he clasped Ler to him, 
and rained bot eager kisses on her face, 
Janet strugegied out of his arma, 

“Don’t!” she said in a bitter voice. “You 
are too late. I am Judge Tracey’s affianced 
wife.” 

“And Il loved you so!” he moaned gas- 
ing at her downcast face, with troubied 
eyes. 

“I loved you as well, but your silence 
killed it,’’ 

“] bad no right to speak, Janet, I 
married secretly, and my wile deserted 
me. Last month, | watcbed them lay her 
reinains away in @ quiet churchyard in 
Normandy. O, Janet, | had never for 
one moment ceased to love you, and 
bastened home as soon as [| was tree.’’ 

“J am Borry.” Said Janet, in a slow 
even voice, for her pride bad conquered, 
“put I love Judge Tracy too weil to 
br ak my word with him.” 

With a slight bow, she turned, and 
left him. He watched her out of sight— 
the despair on his fine face pitiful to see 
—then threw bimeeif face downward, on 
the cool lusb grass, inurmuring the one 
word *proscribed.’’ 

When be met Mrs, Judge Tracy in 
society, he faucied the violet eyes, sad- 
dened, as they met his, But if ber mar- 
riage was a mistake, only God and her- 
self knew. 
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An Unlucky Letter. 





BY KEK, W. P, 





flirt!’ 1 ejaculated, almost savagely, 

prodding the brigut coal-fire betore 
wuleb |eat, ‘Marry one! Not for thou- 
sands, There is not one but 1s heart!ess aud 
selfiah. They can assume the greatest 
sincerity simply to cause the greater pain. 
And yet, only forty-eight hours ago, I 
would have staked my /ife that Cecile May- 
tield was not one of these, So much for 
man’s discernment and wouman’s deceit, 
Poor oid Frank!” 

Throwing down the poker, I leaned back 
in my chair and muteély anatuematized 
Cecile Mayfield. 

Captain Frank Burnley, was the oldest 
and dearest friend 1 bad. We spent much 
ot our tine togetuer, and I don’t think one 
bad a secret from the other. Thus, be had 
soon cuntided to me bis love for Cecile 
May tieid, and bis perfect assurance that his 
affection was reciprocated, 

Talk of true love never running smooth, 
my dear Arnold,” he said one day in the 
c nsulting-room, tor I followed the practice 
of medicine, “that’s all t Osh, or ny case is 
the exception that proves the rule,”’ 
right-down asked her yet.”’ 

“But, old fellow,” I putin, “you have not 

“No, I would not until I received my 
captaincy. Now | have, be sure | shall not 
let the grass grow beneath my feet. Wait 
until you 86e ber,”’ 

“7 sball soon bave that pleasure, 
to be at tne Marsdena’, 18 she noi?’ 

“Yes, Untortunately 1 suail only be 
able to remain afew days, baving to go to 
the Curragh; but they snall suffice for my 
purpose,’”’ And he hummed 4 lew bars of 
the Wedding March, 

The Marsdens were wutual friends; and 
Frank being at wy bouse On a Visit, into 
woich I bad crowded no end of amusements, 
we Lad been invited together to Hol mecroft, 
the Maredens’ country house, at that time 
lull of guests, among whom was Cecile 
Mayfield. 

We arrived in due course, aid |] was 
introduced to the young lady, a tail, beauti- 


(): all the things in this world 1 hate a 


She is 





ful girl, bright, limpulsive, with ciear, 
honest gray eyes, 
‘By Jovel” | commented, “lk rank is a 


” 


lucky fellow, It’s all sterling merit bere, 
| added, before the evening was over, my | 


eyes Convincing ine that tiie assertion that 
Cecile returned his affection was correct 
that his i0vé proinised ru 8 
ieed! 

(on the second AY vever 
arrivai, 16 6ntered my roou 18be6 a 
aoury. 


‘*W hat’s the matter?”’ | 


“Matter? Matter enough!” he ejaculated, 
flinging bimeself into a chair, his bands 
thrust into the pockets of bis velveteen 
coat. “As I was about to propose to Cecile 
in the Rose Alley just now, and [ feit her 
answer was hovering on her lip, that young 
looby, Sir Archie Rees, comes biundeéring 
upon ua, and refnsed to be got ridof. The 
conceited idiot! He might have seen he was 
not wanted.”’ 

“My dear fellow,” I said, laughing, ‘1 
did not know love was #0 blind that it 
could see arivai? Why, Sir Archie knew 
pertectiv well what he was about. He came 
to spoil sport. He ie almust as much in 
love with Miss Mayfield as yourse!f. ’ 

“I tbink you are right,” smiled Frank, 
triumphantly. “Well, I don’t tear him.” 

But betore the day was over a change 
caine over the scene, There was # great 
alteration in Cecile, She began to flirt 
abomipably, asd openly #0, with Sir 
Archie Rees, a wealthy noodle, while her 
manner to Frank was carelessly indift rent. 

saw bie expression of surprise turn wo 
pain, then anger. 

“Arnold, what 
whispered. 

“A woman’s whim, perbaps,’’ I rejoined, 
“without you bave offended her,.’’ 

“That | bave not, J assure you!"’ he 
exciaimed, ‘*There must be some reason,’ 
and he glanced wistfully across the room to 
where Cecile was chatting and laughing 
gaily with the young baronet, 

1 could see but one explanation, At beart 
Cecile was a coquette; she had lured poor 
Frank on to almost the avowal of bis 
passion, and now desired to fing him aside 
for another, Perbaps she was aupbitious to 
be my lady. 

“I'll pave it out to-morrow,”’ ejaculated 
my poor friend through his teeth, “L’ll 
learn thetruth. If she could but guess how 
sincere i6 iny love se would néver so play 
with it.’’ 

That evening was one of the moat 
wretched I ever spent. Cecile did not 
avoid Frank, but the tone of her voice, the 
steady glance of her clear eyes at him, were 
worse. Sir Archie was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. 

“I'l Know the truth to-iorrow,’’ wore 
Frank’s last words, as we separated for the 
night. 

1 was anxious for the morrow to come, as 
I knew he would keep his word, 

Porbaps, however, Cecile divined his 
purpose, aud tried to prevent it, for he 
found it difficult to seize an opportunity. 
But as I was dressing tor dinner Frank 
erftered. He was as pale as death, his Lips 
Bet. 

“I've come to say good-bye, old boy,” he 
remarked, ‘I'tn going away now, instead 
of to. morrow morning.” 

“Why?’ | interrogated, tn surprise, 
“Then you have seen Misa Maytivid? you 
bave spoken to Ler?’’ 

‘ Yos; | bave pro and been reject- 
ed,’’ he replied, his tones bvilier, his eyes 
hav¢gard, 

‘ Rejected! What reason did she assign? 
Did she give any?’ I inquired, in # low 
tone, after a pause, 

“She refused to give one; that is she gave 
mé to understand that there was none, but 
that she felt we could not be happy to. 
gether, She owned that she had, until re- 
cently, thought it possipie, but that sne pad 
been mistaken and was now undeécéeived, 
She was very sorry; nevertheless, it was 
best that all should be considered over be- 
tween us, It was not only the words,” 
proceeded poor Frank, manfully striving 
to k eep his voice steady, “*butthe old, dis. 
tant way in whicb she spoke them,” 

Wartoly | pressed bis band, My heart 
was too overflowing with sympathy for 
many words, 

“Arnold,” he whispered, in accents | 
shall never forget, “she has broken my 
heart!” 

He went quickly from the room, but bis 
white face seeined yet before me; it was as 
if struck by death, 

The pallid, baggard countenance haunted 
me. It seemed to look out of the dressing 
giass, instead of tue reflection of my own. 
lt was present at the dinner table, comming 
é6ver between mine and that of Cecile May 


can it mean?’ he 


” 


tiela’s, 

Hiow bandsome she was that é@vening, 
how gay, how brilliant! How triumphant 
and self-sufficient was Sir Archie! liow | 


hated Liua—how | bated her! 

| took these two hates and iy friend’s 
pale face to my roow with 6, and pon- 
dered over them before the tire untii 1 teil 
asleep. 

1 was aroused by alight tap at my door; 
shaking cff iny drowsiness | opened it, 
and found Mra, Maytielu’s maid, 

Her mistress8’s compliments and apolo- 
gies, but seeing by the light uncer my 
aoor | was not yet in bed, could I kindly 
see Miss Cecile, who had been taken sud- 
de nly ill? 

“Conscience! Serve her right!" I though’; 
but said aloud that I would core at ones, 

I tound ber lying on acouch in «a dead 
faint, which | learned had fuilowed # vivo- 
lent fit of hysteria. 

Tbe anxious mother, finding all ber own 
remedies to bring 
me, 
even | succeeded. 








her to fatl, had sent to | ‘ 
It was nearly twenty ininutes before | BOSS O 16 Bigoa 


As she becaine aware of tiny presence fear 


for agsecond seemed to showin her eyes, 
| awilftly followed by cold Aaufeur tlaviny 
no Wieh tO be arnlavnle to @yiri | despised, 
l withdrew, leaving Boule instruc na. 
W bat bad causea Cecile ik pom | 
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“My 
ey 


“J am better, thanks,”’ she said. 
indisposition was but trivial.’’ 
“T expected eo,” I answered, rising. 


will take your word for it, Miss Mayfield; | 


I am glad you can dispense with wy ser- 
vices "’ 


I saw she waa hurt by my behavior; I | 


fancied her lip trembied, 

“That means,’ she remarked, witha half. 
sneer, “tor your own sake, Dr, Lincott, not 
mine!” 

“Exactly,’’ I rejoined, distantly. “Those 
who aré incapable ot eyinpathy can scarcely 
€xpect it frou others.” 

She flusved angrily, then tears seemed to 
spring to her eyra 

“You do not understand—you cruelly 
ee me!’ abe said baughtily, 

*“] understand,” 1 replied. resolved to 
speak, ‘that for your amusement you have 
broken the bheartof wy dearest friend—one 
of the best of men.” 

* Broken bis bear!" she exclaimed, Her 
lipecurled, ‘Captain Burniey uever gave 
me the chance!”’ 

“He loved you,” I cried, 
deny iu’ 

“i: do deny tt,” she answered calmly. 
‘He said go, | know; but he deceived me- 
or, if not, be was deceiving another, which 
to ine made his aflection worthless,’ 

“ood gracious! what cruel 
this?’ [ ejaculated, 

‘“Itis no mistake,’ she replied, after a 
pause of reflec ion, “Dr. Lineott, I wilt 
tell you all—you shall own how little 
worthy Captain Burnley was of an honest 
woman's love,”’ 

I stood bewildered, as she took frou ber 
pocket a crumpled letter and handed it to 
Inv, saying: 

“This fell from Captain Burnley's pocket 
yesierday inthe Kose Alley, I bad read ite 
contents before | was aware who was its 
owner. Read ’’ 

l obeyed. It began: 


‘You dare not 


“My own, own, dear darling Frank. 
| Tuen followed a florid, fervent 
love letter, ending with these words: 
“Your own, own litthe Wife toat is 
to be, “CARRIE,” 

Cecile was watching me with proud, flash- 
ing eyer; they tlashed more when | burst 
into laughter, 

I cheeked myself instantly, and exclaim. 
ed quickly: 

“Wait here, Miss Mayfield; I will soon 
be back.’’ 

Going from the room, I returned with 
one of a new edition of plays. Pres nt- 
Ing it to ber open, I eau: 

‘Dear Miss Mayfield, pray read that.’’ 

It was the printed fac-simile of the love 
letter she bad found. Haif frightened, half 
conscious, she asked: 

“Dr Lincott, whet does it mean?’ 

“That while at mv house Captain Burn- 
ley tov.k the partof Frank Heppenshaw in 
BOWWe private theatrioais, in which he had 
to read this letter, To mave the trouble of 
comiultting it to inemory, wy sister copled 
it outfor him, In tue comedy he wore bis 
Velveteen coat, and this unfortunate epistie 
inust have remained forgotten in one ol the 
pockets,” 

On! the agony in her face! I pitied her. 
Covering it, #b6 BObbed convulsively: 

“What have | done?—oh! what have | 
done?” 

“Nothing,” said I eagerly, “but what 
may be remedied, Miss Mayfield, if I tay 
teli Frank alll’ 

“Will you?” shecried yratefullyv, li‘ting 
her sweet face bathed in teare, “Wail vou, 
dear Dr. Lincott, for iis #ake—and mine?’’ 

That same day J started for Holytead, 

Captain Frank and Ceciie are tnan and 
wife now, Both poss@es an aversion to pri- 
Vale tLeatrical4, But what I say ia that 
when @ genlieman, réecliy in love, has to 
take « part Wherein he read® an amorous 
effusion from a fictitious inamorata either 
let bint eomanit it to memory, or carefully 
destroy it after, for tear of painful miscon- 
BLructionkg, 
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THk HaNtbpkK ERC itEF,.—Until tie 
tus Kiapr ee Josepuine # haudkerciief 
Was LoOUuUgtitin France so sbocking anu ob 
ject luat a lady would n+ ver have dared to 
use il before any one, The word even was 
Carélu ly avoided in retined Conversation, 

An actor who would bave used a hand 
kerculef on the stage, 6ven in the mi mst tear- 
fui moments of the play, would bave been 
untmereifully Dissed; and it wes not until 
the begioning of the present century that a 
celebrated actress, Mile, Duchenoise, dares 
tO appear On the stage wilh # handkerciuiel 
in oor band 

Having to speak of this bandkerehiet in 
the course of the speech, *he never eouid 
RUTION Courage 6nough to eall it by ia 
true naine, bul referred to it as @ ligit 
Lisste, 

A fow years later «translation of one of 
Suakspeare’* plays baving been «acted the 
word hanakerchie!l was used tor the first 
Liin6 On Lhe stage amid cries Of indignation 
rom every part oO) the house, 


J doubt, says @ writer, 1f even to-day, 
French ¢legantes would earry bandker 
chiefs if the wile of Napoteon 1. bad not 


‘for adopting them, 


Poe bo oprees Josephine, athough really 


vely, tad bad teeth To cone@al them 
Bhe was In (he bavitol carrying suiall hand 
Kerchiefa, ador 1 with cost lnces, ww eu 
Shier SLANILIY FraleG@dl pyre j t roiltm 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Theeleprantea Central Park,New York, 
are occasionally used osbift heavy articles. 
One day atrane building wasto be removed 
to anotber part of the grounds It was a 
amall two-story structure filled with grain 
and implemen's, weighing about 12 tons 
With some difficuity the workmen raised 
the huge inass on rollers. The elephant 
J+nnie was then brought up to push. She 
would place ber great bread against the 
structure and brace bers If, then the build- 
ing would strain and creak and m ve on 
as rapidly as the rollers could be placed jn 
ss Jennieand her keeper would tol- 
ow itup and sbe would bend her head 
to give it another push when the foreman 
shouted “Ready!” 


A correspondentes offers a curious theory 
for the increasing prevalence ot floods and 
rain storms He saya that there are over 
30 000 locomotives in use in North America, 
en’ estimates that from them alone over 
53 000 000 000 cub ec yards of vapor are sent 
into the atrnosphere every week,to be re- 


turned in the fortn of rain or over 
7 000000 000) cuble yerds a day —* quite 
enough,’ he says, “to produce a good ra.n- 


fail every 21 bours, Estimating « number 
oO o her nou condensing engines in use aes 
eight times the number of jocomotives, the 


total vapor tus sent into the air tie this 
country every week amounts to 470,000 000,- 
OOO cuble yards, “la this mot,” be a-ka, 


‘sufficient tor the foods ot terror? In there 
any reason to wonder why Our slioris are 
80 damaging?’ 


The horse iy unknown in tropical Atrica, 
and atraveller who recently went: n horse- 
back trom Ladaon, on the coa t, to Boma, 
on the Congo, excited universal wonder, 
At first the people were nearly dazed by 
the wight of the horse, and were afraid ol 
the solral, but when convinced that he 
was bariniess ventured near, They had no 
eyes foranytbing but the horse, As the 
party passed (through the villages mnany of 
the indabltants followed, The men turned 
back after a mileor s), but many of the 
women, Who showed the greatest interest 
and curiosity, fol owed for three miles. 
They kept pointing the animal out to the 
babies that were tastened on their tacks. 
Frou so:ne Ot the Viliayes deputations came 
asking them to stop a while fa their towns, 
that they might have time to admire the 
“curlo,”’ 


Training up housewives showsthat some. 
thing more than the teachings in schools 
is necessary before our daughters are 
fi ted to become good wives and mothers, 
and that the raining Teally necensary is 
\hat of bousebold wnepagement, the teach- 
ing tm aft fee detatis of such homely things 
as washing, @tareving, ironing, cooking, 
© eaning, etc. Girlie may be taught these 
‘nallers even when quite tiny, and the 
woran who knows how a thing ought to be 
done, even if #66 should not require to do 
it herself in af.er life, will be abie better to 
direct and #66 that her servants do it prop- 
‘rly. And mothers when teaching their 
eolidren to work, should be very particu- 
larin # 6ing that the little tasks are per- 
formed neat y, and that it is tar better for 
them to do one thing well than ten times 
the amount in @ careiess fasion, 





A lightning calculator amazedaSt. Louis 
merchant by his wondertul work. He of- 
fered to teach “addition ’ to the merchant 
and then asked tor the cashbook to demon- 
strate his ability. The book waa brought 
forward to him. The merchant thus 
«speaks of what followed: Tne fellow 
“turned to@ tull page already footed up, 
Placing bis baud over the total without 
lo king @tit, he pot ted at the top item, 
and before | could bave added three figures 
tovetber he had slid his finger to the hot- 
tom and announced the result. The ve ry 
first footing was over $15 000, and he an- 
nounced itin ab ut thr 6 » conds« alter he 


hid the total It took my bookkeeper 
ten minutes to reac the same result, tor 
it was a long coluinn of seven fyvures in- 
eluding cents, 1 tried to too: him by bid- 


ing the totals myself, butit made no differ. 
ence, for he ran the oolumn down at @ si - 
ie gesture, and then picked up @ pencil 
and wrote the result more rapidly than I 
tell aboutit. Who the t llow was or where 
née came trom ] don't know.” 


The railroads of the world are to-day 
worth fro. twenty-five to tuirty thousand 
milion dollars, ‘This probably represents 
one tenty of tue total wealth of civilized 
navuons, and one-quarter if not one third of 
their invested capital It is doubttul wreth- 
er tue aggregate plant used in all manufac- 
turing industries Can equal it in value, 


| Toe capital engaged in banking if but @ 


trifle beside it, The world's whole stock of 
money Of every kind—g id, silver or paper 
would purchase ouly @ tuird of its railroads, 
Yot these facta by no means measure the 
whole importance of the railroad in the 
modern industrial systeuw. Toe business 
methods of to-day aréin one sense the 


rect result of lin proved means ot 


ranspor 
tation The railroad enables thy ArKO On- 
Libiishinent to reach the markew of the 
word With its products; it enables the large 
torecelve ite tood su j om f neces 
wary, I9 ia Oistance of } s t in 
And w ~ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


A compete and unabridged translation 
ot “La Reve,” by Zila, bas heen ade 
from the French by G orge D. Cox, Esq, 
and is published by T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Philadelphia, at twenty-five cents a copy. 

' Kathleen,” = 3 Mra. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Just publishea by T. B. Peterson 
& Brom, is one of the most pertect and 
coarming love stories ever printed, tender, 
true and pathetic. Price twenty-five cents, 

“Tue Astonishing History of Troy Town, ' 
by Q. authorof Dead Moun's Kock,’ is a 
bright, original story, full of genuine bu 
mor, and what plot there is ia inveniously 
devised Published by Cassell & Co, New 
York, in their “Rainbow” serioa of origh- 
nal novela, For sale by L ppincott 

“Pen” short for Penelope, the girl hero 
ofthe story, isa peasant and interesting 
tale of domes ic trials and loves, by the au- 
thor of “Mias Toosey's Mission,’ and other 
successful worka There is much ot pathos 
and merriment in the book and alt gether 
it nakes an entertaining voiume, Roberts 
Bros, publishers, Boston. For sale by 
Lippincott. 

“A Gallant Fight,” a novel, by Marion 
Harland will be heartily weloomed by ad. 
mirers of this popular writer, It has a 
thoroughly interesting plot, the characters 
are excellently outlined, and the tone of 
the book Is aweetand pure, The style ot 
animation, and «who esome mora! istaught 
with impressive force, Dodd & Mead, 
New York For sale by Porter & Coates 


In the Cassel! Library of Choice Fiction 
into betound “Tue Admirable Lady Biddy 
Fane,"’ by Frank Barr: tt Che story is 
tola by Benet Pingilly, and deals with the 
time when pirates ruled the seas, and when 
dreams« of rich ‘reasure lured men to un 
known lands, There is a breezy frestiness 
about the book whieh will commend it to 
all who ove stories of adventure aod dar 
ing. Cassell & Co. publishers, New York, 
For sale by Lippincott 


“Run Down,” from the pen of George D, 
Cox (well known to the readers of THe 
Post trom his translation of “Sidonie’’ 
sone Veara since) isan altogether original 
and exceedingly striking novel, 4 miracles 
ot ingenul'y and sustained inte eat. The 
attention of the reader is chained at once 
and beld tothe very last line by a clever 
ana fmpenetrable uyastery. [tis Just sen. 
wavonal enough to keep up an agreeable 
excitement. All who relish an exceedingly 
clearer romance should r ad it. T. B Peter- 
son & Bros, publishers, Philadelphia Price 
twenty-five cents, 


FRESH PRRIODIOALA, 


“Doinraven Ranch’ is the name of the 
new novel which Captain King cootrbutes 
to the Decemb ro numer of Lippincott s 
Magazine “Cap” King, like good wine, 
improves with age. “Dunraven Ranch’ ts 
the beat story he bas yet produced Anex- 
cellent full page portraitof the author ap- 
propriately (ecorates the number A blo 
wrap ical sketeh by Lieutenant Philip 
Reade, who bas been King’s Lelong 
friend, gives many entertaining and thric- 
ling episodes in the life of the soldier-au 
thor, Toe serial “At Last: Six Daveato the 
Lite of an Ex Teacher,’ by John tlabber 
ton, ja fullot humor and interest. “Wib 
the Fruits and the Wines,” by GS KR, is 
a sketch full of interesting tnformation. 
Thoms Leaming bas a valuable article on 
“Trost and Title Insurance Conpanies”’ 
The One Hundred Prize (luuestions are as 
Interesting asever Of the poetry, the most 
notable is Mdgar S ltus’s “lmeros” and a 
ae jew of sonnets by Amelie Rives, To all 
Women,’ which will attract attention, The 
depart nents keep up their interest, Lip- 
pincott & Co., publishers, this city. 


The frontispiece of the Mayazine of Art 
for December is an etching by G@ Bicad 
from Metssonier’s famous picture, “The 
Painter’ The opening article is on the 
sculptor, Alfred Gilbert, by that well 
known art critie Cosmo Monkouse, and 
is illustrated with the by st examples of the 
aculptor’s work. There are two articles in 
this number that are bound to a tract spe- 
cial attention; one ison “Wells wod ita Ca 
thedral,’ by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
wieo!t the Philadelphia eteher The other 
isa series Of pepers on The Portraits of 
Gabriel Rossetti,’’ by bis brother, Wm M 
Kossett!, We bave alsodn this number il 
lustrated articles on the “Losignia of May- 
oralty,” and on “Old Arta and Modern 
Thought’ The department of bowe and 
foreign art notes istup to the stan ard for 
fulness and accuracy. Cassell & Co,, pub- 
lishers, New York, 


With the December number of Cassel! s 
kamily Magazine, which concludes the 
volutne, the two entertaining serial@ are 
brought te aclose. This number is con 
spicuous for the variety of ita contents, Be- 
sides the sbort stories and poetry, there is 
@ practical chapter on the cooking of apples; 
"A Trip to Dutehbman'’s Land.’’ which de 
seribes Holland; some timely suggestions 
by the “Family Doctor,” about “Preparing 
to Face the Winter; a continuation of the 
series, “The Lowe Affairs of Some Famous 


CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 


(FUE Christians of Tarkey belong to five 
different races: the Greek, Viach, Kul- 
garian, Armenian aod Frank. 

Phough living in close contact with rach 
otber, and with the Turks apd otber Mos 
lemea of the country, 6ach nationality has its 
sepirate existence, its separate interna! 
government, reiigion, custowia, and cos 
tume; and in the towns and cities, iis 
quarters, outside of which its members are 
seldon ever found. 

The Greek women for exce! those of other 
races, notonly in persona: refine vent, but 
in general intelligence and desire for seil- 
—— a 

The Greek women of the upper classes 
are general! clever, well bred, and 
well-informed, and might rival in ace > n- 
plisomects, culture, and conversational 
powers, their sisters of the We-t. 

The «advantages of education are, how- 

ever, by nO means restricted to the upper 
class, for not only in the towns, but a- 
iwostin every Village where there isa Gree« 
eoomoounity, schools have been founded in 
whicn the instruction given to giris ranges 
fron the simplest e6leinentary lessons to 
ancient Greek, psychology, and mathemat 
ies. Here the ciildren of the rich and poor 
eit side by side in the sameciass, 
The teachers of these rural schools are 
young women trom Athens who have lef) 
heoine and country tolmproye the condition 
of their less-tavored country-women = in 
lurkey, and are ip return ido.ised by the 
ecbolars and their mothers, 
The life of «omen of tue shopkeeper and 
artisan classes in the towns 18 still very se 
cluded, and it is considered an impropriety 
(0 be # on Touch Cut of doors, specially for 
young girls, who must always be acco n- 
pauied by their mothers or some eiderly 
rela ive, All occupation in shops is for 
bidden them gnor, unless compelled oy 
sheer necessity, will they leave home and 
take service with others. 
Sone occupy themselves with needle 
work, |ace-making, embroidery, and tne 
howe manufac ure of the various small ar- 
ticles; but it is only in the silk-growing dis 
tricta in Asia Minor that they are ennployed 
in the tactories 

The most striking faults in a Greek wom. 

an «character are ner vanity, fondnes@ jor 

dres# and dispiay, and jealousy of the bet- 
ter circumstances of her neigh bors. 

Tobe spirit of ambitious rivalry is car- 

ried to such an ext nt that the real comforts 

of no oe life are sacrificed to it; and many 
live poorly, and cress meéanly at home in 
order to display @ well-furnisued drawing- 
rood abd expensive boliday toileitesio tue 
public, They are, bo vever, very domesti- 

cate !, making devored wives, and ‘ona, 1 

not always judicious, mothers, 

It is customary among the Greeks for the 

giri’s parents or guardians lo seek & Suila- 

ble husband for her, either porsonally or 
through (he agency of a “Proxenetra,”’ 

The bride is dowered according to ber 

Station, and present d «ith an auiple trous- 

seau, BtO-K Of FOusebOld linen, etc, Which 

bave been in preparadon for her lor years 
past. 

The betrothal is a formal ceremony. It 

tikes place in (he presence of tie relatives 

of tue contrac tog parties, and is considered 

almost a+ bonding as inarriage itse f, 

A Greek peasant girl takes an active part 

In household duties, aud helps to spin, 

eard, wind and wave, or knit the woo!, 

flax, and silk, used for the garimenis of the 
imrnly. 

She leads her father’s flock to pasture, 
and, under the title of “Voskopouln’’ slea s 
the nearta of shepberd swains, and is) by 
them immortalized in rustic song On Sun 
days and ‘east-days she resis from ber toil, 
and, with her companions, dances the an- 
tique “syrto,’’ or long-drawn dance on the 
Village green. 

Iftuere is more than one daughterin a 
peasant’s fa nily, she is sent oul to service 
in the neighboring town, Very frequently, 
ifthe girlis well-conducted, especialy if 
she be an orphan, she is adopted as a mem- 
berof the family into which she bas en- 
tered, as # “paychopaida,’’ or “soul-child.”’ 
In that case, if she is still young, she issent 
to school for a year or two, is ciothed and 
cared for, 

She receives no wages, but when she ar- 
rives at the age of twenty-five or six, sha 
isn dowered aud married trom the house of 
heradoption, 

Toe Viaebs form a number of communi- 
ties, eslablisued chiefly in small towns and 
Villages. Some of the Viachs seitied in 
towns are engaged in trate and agricul- 
ture Bait pasioral pursuits are 89 mucE 
their speciality, tha: the word “Viacu”’ bas 
become country parlance a synonym ior 
“snepherd.”” 

Phe Viachopoula,”’or shepherd-girl is one 
of the most prominent figures in Green 
ft ik Ss» 4 

Sue is bandso ne, strong, and hardy, and 
Wo en not tending her sue p, nay be seen 


load of camp linen on her back, @ large 
| inetal Wash-basin on ber Dead aud # barre) 
of water slung over her shoulders, while 
her bands are busily employed wilh her 
aplncle 

Tue Valchs bave retained many strange 
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U pon the centre one an apple is featened, 
and upon the others, tufts of scariet wool; 
the former is emblematic of love and ma- 
ternity, the latter of domestic wil, This 
flaumboro or banner, is carried with jubi- 
iant cries, and fixed on the roof of the 
brides abode, 

So tar the unerriage has been a sale, But 
ov the wedding-morn it is transformed in 
fancy into a love adventure, wherein the 
bride is carried off by turce, The maidens, 
dressed in tueir gala costumes, dance around 
the bridegroom wulle he is being shaved, 
singing. 

Tue bridegroom then starts off on horse. 
tack t» feteb the bride, preceded bya friend 
who receives on arriving @ cakein the form 
of # crown, pieces of which are struggled 
for by the rest of the company. 

Puis cerewony i8 repeated onthe arrival of 
the bride at the door of her new home, 
As sne disinounts and i# about to cross tue 
Lureshold, honey or butter is presented to 
ber, with which she annoints the door to 
a gnily that she brings into the house peace 
and joy. 

Bulgarian peasant women are extremely 
rovus. and hearty, thougu they are, as a 
rule, short in stature, Tuey are thickly set, 
their cheste well developed, and their limbs 
muscular frown constantexercise in the open 
aire Their Tartar origin suows itself in 
their high projecting cheek-bones, and 
sbort suub noses, and iittie twinkiing 
6y O4. 

Social life among this class of population 
differs trom that of the Greeks cniefly in 
the position of the women, 

A Buiygarian ‘vy ka,’’ or goodwife, takes 
an almost equal share with her husband in 
the vreadwinning, and consequently her 
vord has considerabie weigut in the family 
council, 

Like all women of the East, the Bulgarian 
is* ber and thrifiy, ki @ps at least the in. 
side of the house clean and tidy, cooks pala- 
table food, spins, weaves, knits, and sews 
ali tue ciothes for the family. 

Hour wardr: be consists of two suits, one 
the gala costume in which she was inarried, 
aod which will last ber a Iifetime for Sun- 
days ard fteast-days; and one of the same 
pavern, but more homely material, for 
working days. 

Tnese dre.ses, with some carpets, rugs, 
towels and sneets, forma Bulgarian ygiri’s 
trousseau, 

Aiuong the peasants, a proposal of mar- 
riage l@ ade LO the father, who accepts tue 
sullorou his prowising lo pay asum Vary- 
ing secording to bis means, This is the 
purchase Wwoney tor the labor of the bardy 
imaiden, which will, On ber wwarriage, be- 
jong to the busvand, 
‘These betrothals are formally ratified 
in the presence of tue priest; bul the wed- 
ding does not iummediately tollow, 
Sometimes selfign parents prolong an en- 
wayemment for years in order to retain the 
daugiters services, which represents 80 
inucy gain to thew; and th» yousg coupie 
iuay Huady be forced to take matters iuto 
thor own bands, and elope toge: her. 
Se 

SLEEP AND HABIT,—Sieep 18 mucb 
nO Ifed by vant. “‘Puus an oid artillery- 
inan oO ten enjoys tra: quil repose while the 
cannon are tuundering #rouad iu; an 
enylueer bas be6n Kuown to fall asieep 
wilonin @ boller, while his tellows were 
beating IL oo tue Oulside with Lueir ponder- 
OUs (aun ners; and the repose of a willer is 
nowiss incommoded by ihe noise of his 
tml. 

Sound ceases to be a stiinulus to such 
nen, #ud Woat would have proved an in- 
eXpressi bie annoyance to others is by them 
4. lOogelber unheeded, 

{Lis common tor carriers to sleep on 
horsebaek, aad Coachinen on their coaches, 

During the battle of the Nile some boys 
were 8 6xhausied that they fell asleep on 
the deck amid tne deatening thunder of that 
dreaifal engagement. 

Nay, silence itself inay become a stimulus 
whiie sound ceases to be Bo, 

fous, a wuililer being very ill, his mill 
was stopped thal be night not be disturbed 
with its noise; but this, so far from indue- 
ing sleep, prevented it altogether, and it 
dig not take plece until the mill was set 
agolng agalo, 

For the sane reason, the manager of some 
Vast ironworks, who slept close lo them, 
auld (46 incessant din of haummers, forges, 
and furnaces, wouid awake if tbere was 
aby Ccessalion of the noise during the night. 

To carry the illustration still further, it 
has been noticed that @ person who falis 
asivep Dear a church, the beil of which was 
ringiug, tay hear the sound during the 
wiho.e of is sluuiber, and be, nevertueless, 
aroused by its sudden cessation, 

Hi re th» sieep uiust bave been imperfect, 








returuinog from tne riverside with a Leavy | 


O.uerwise he would have been insensibie 
io the Bound, Tos noise of the bell was no 
Sllinulus; 1b Was 118 cessation, which, by 


|) br @aking the monotony, became B80, and 


Caused Lue sleeper to awake, 
———-* 

| ‘Tht Durtks oF YourH.—Tne first years 

| Of ital Wiusl Wake provision for the last. 
tie (ual never thinks can never be wise, 
Perpetual levity must end in goorance; 
and intemperance, though it may fire the 
S,irits for an hour, will make life short and 
uiseravie, Let us cousider that youth is 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GRUMBLERS.—There 
ia, indeed,says Dickens, no difference in the 
main with respect to the dangers of igno- 
rance and the advantage of knowledge, be- 
tween those who hold different opinions— 
for It ia to be observed that those who are 
most distrustful of the ad vantages of educa- 
tion are al wave the first to exclaim against 
the resuli of ignorance. This fact was pilain- 
ly illustrated on the railway,as 1 came 
bere, 

In the sane car with me there sat an an- 
clent gentie:nan—I feel no delicacy in al- 
luding to bim, for I know that bels« not in 
the roo.n, having got out far short of Bir- 
minghann—who expressed himself most 
mourntully astothe ruinous effect and 
rapid spread of railways, and was most 
pathetic upon the virtues of the slow-going 
old stage coaches, 

Now, I, entertaining some little lingering 
kindness for the road, made shift to express 
iny concurrence with the old gentieman’s 
opinion, without any great compromise of 
por Weill, we got on tolerably oom- 
ortably together, and when the engine, 
with a frightful screech, dived into some 
dark abyss, like some strange aquatic mon- 
ster, the old gentleman said it would never 
do, and I agreed with bim. When it parted 
from each successive station, with a shock 
aod a sbriek, as ifit had had a double-tooth 
drawn, the old gentleman shook his bead, 
and I shook mine, 

When he burst forth against such new- 
fangled notions, and said no good could 
come of them, I did not contest the point, 
But I found that when the speed of the 
engine was abated or there wasa prolonged 
stay atany ftation, up the oid gentleman 
was in arins, and bis watch » a8 instantly 
out of his pocket, denouncing the slowness 
of our progress. Now,1 oould not hep 
comparing this old gentleman to that in- 
genious Class of persons who are in the con- 
stunt habit of deciaiming againstthe vices 
and crimes of society, aud at the saine tine 
are the firet and foremost to assert that vice 
and crime bave not their common origin iu 
ignorance and discontent, 

_—_— OO. —— 


A Wire's PRAXgR.—A _ wife’s prayer 
nearly as bexutiiul ag tue prayer of Naomi! 
is expressed in these words: ‘Lord biess 


and preserve that dear person whom Thou 
bast chosen to be my husband; let his lite 
be long and blessed, comfortable and holy; 
and let une also become a great blessing and 
a comfort unto bim, a sbarerin ali bis «or- 
rows, a meet helper in all his accidents and 
change in the world; make me amiavie for 
ever in his eyes, and for ever dear to him. 
Unite bis beartio me in the cearest love 
and holiness, and mine to himin al! swee - 
ness, cuarity, and compliance, Keep we 
from all ungentieness and discontentedness 
and unreasonableness of passion and honor; 
and mnake me humble and obedient, usefui 
and observant, that we may delight in each 
otber according to Thy blessed word, and 
both of us mnay rejoice in Thee, having our 
portion in the love and service of God for 
ever. Amen.’’ 


0 
WRITER'S Pay.—The amount offered 
contributors by journals and wmag:zines 
varies greatly according to tne standiug and 
nawe of the writer avd the interes: and 
merit of his article. As high as $500 bas 
be: n given for a «pecial contribution, while 
the ordinary price will be $10 to $15 a page. 

The mitts ay a pay my. the column, 
which usuaily contains 1,500 words, Tuoeir 
price is, on the average, $6 to $8 a column 
for ‘space’ work. 

The literary ‘‘“syndicate’’ can, of course, 
aflord to pay more than any one journal, «8 
they retai: the writing out to a dozen 
different papers, for which each pays its 
sbure, 

One syndicate when it started paid 
several thousand do.lars each to leading 
writers of fiction for one story. 

rT —— ee 

THERE is no protection against slander. 
Let us pay no attention to these fooiish 
prattiers: let us try to live in innocence, 
and allow the world to talk. 

—_—————> << 

A little knowl+dge wi-ely used is better 
than all knowled ge disused. 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 19, 1888, 
The December Book NEws, 112 pages, 
ricbly illustrated, wiil have complete lists 
of Holiday Books for big tolks and little 
folks, You are likely to save $1 or more on 
every $ you put into Coristiwas Books if 
you let Book NEws help you. Can youdo 
better with 5 cents? 


$) OR #4 WILL GET A LIBERAL DRESS PATTERN OF 
Some Of the bandsomest pialp and pliainish goods of 
the season, You can pick blindfolded from about 
three hundred etyies and colorings of half-a-dollar a 
yard stufland dr wa prize every time, 

Many of these stuffs were 60 and 65 cents only a lit- 
tie time back. Some were a good steal more. 

Here‘saserge. We never heard of tt at retall for 
less (han 75 cents. It'swenerally been §1 Plump &» 
inches wide, in a handsome line of colors, andaright 
royal stuff At 50 cents i''s a wonder. 

Another 50 cent Serge isextra heavy, springy, hard, 
yLinches wide andtn 8 shades. y 

Hal! dollars are just as big wherever you s'op at 
two long counters, Here are two kinds at random: 

All wool 6'ripe+ and plaids in several styles; good 
reliable stuffs, W cents, : 
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Humorous, 


THE B. AGGAGE SMASHER,. 











Bagg+ee smasher, take that trunklet, 
Load it high apon tue truck, 

Bow to it ip veneration, 
See the label's on it stuck, 


Many a mile that trunk has traveled, 
Bied me ff for extra weight, 

Been my best, mv sole companion 
From the early morn Uli late. 


Baggage smasher, stay your muscle, 
Think no single hinge tw crack; 

With contempt look vot apon it, 
Though ‘tis ripped up the back, 


But tn tenderest mood caress it, 
Let your touch be soft and light, 
For, draw near until | whisper— 
In it there is dyuamite, 
—U. N. NONE 





A thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
baud, 


One may screw up bis courage and Lave 
his attention riveted. 


It is said—irovically, perhaps—that black 
smiths forge and steel every day. 
Why is the fizuc 9) ike a peacock !—Be 


cause itis nothing without its tall, 


Whatad ference it makes whether you 
put ‘'Dr.’’ before or after a man’s name! 


A delicate parcel to be torwarded by 
rall—-A young lady wrapped up in hersell, 


Firat tramp: 
Second tramp, contemptuously: 
missing?’’ 

‘How doth the busy little bee ?’’ Well, 
if you meddle with him much you will be apt to find 
out how he doth, 


“Give ihe boys @ chance,’’ says a trace 
journal, Nonsense; the boys take too many cha) cs 
now, That's the trouble, 


Here 18 & ‘‘persoual’’ advertisement in a 
French newspaper: ‘‘Eliza, you can return to the 
house. The boll on my nose has gone.’’ 

Mamma: ‘ Well, did you teil God how 
naughty you have been?’’ Lily: ‘*No, I was 
ashamed, Ithoughtit bad better not get out of the 
fainily.’’ 

The latest case of absence of mind }: 
that of a young lady who, on returning from a walk 
with ber lover, rapped him on the face and bad 
good night to the door, 


“Puch your voce in alow key,’’ says » 
writer on etiquette, We presume etiquette can be 
temporarily dispeased with when trying to wake the 

} boys in the morning. 


Mother: ‘‘Aod the serpent, as a punish 
ment for tempting Eve, was made to craw! all th: 
restof hisiife ** tlarry. **Well, mamma, how did 
he get along before?*’ 

Mrs. Homespus, whe has a terrible tim: 
every morning getiing her young brood out of thetr 
beds, says she cannet understand why children are 
called the rising generation, 

A wasted toothache Boarder: Dov « 
nobody wantto be waked up early to-morrow?*’ 
Landlady: ‘‘No.’* Boarder: ‘That's a pity! 1 
have such a touthache thatl can't sleep.’’ 


Mies McFlurry opeued a letter the other 
day, end read at the beginning ‘‘Burn at once 
She did sa, and is now raking among the cinders tor 
some trace of Lhe contents, oreven the writer's siy- 
nature, 


Schoolteacher: ‘‘ Robby, how many 
inches make a toot?’’ Robby: ‘*Fourteen."’ Sehoo! 
teacher: **‘What kind of measure do you call thaty? 
Hobby: **Well, that’s the size of pa’s foot, 
measured it last night.’ 


A clothier has excited public curiosity 


Have you taken a bath? 


**No! Is there one 


a 


‘cause I 


by having a large apple painted on his sign. When 
asked foran explanation he replied, “If it hadnt 
been for an apple where would the ready-made 


clothing shops be to day?’ 


Stranger, at hotel bar: ‘‘Best whisky, 








AMATEUR STORIES.—A !Western paper 
recentiy offered a pr ge for the best story to 
be written by a pupil of a public scbool, 
Here are a few passages fruneéhe contri- 
butions: 

“Cora Brown was fortunately the 
possessor of a birthday, for sue was the 
daughter of rich friends,” 

“But allthis time acioud was gathering 
over Mrs, Delaney, which grew large as 
years went vy and that cloud was fuil of 
grass oppera,’’ 

“My tather desired me to marry a bank 
Presi tent, a bandsoine, reckless inan, fond 
of nauy!t save ti 6 garmming tab.e,”’ 

Vat I dell you, vat I ueli you?’ shouted 
the Irisbiman.” 

As she entered the room a cold, 
amell wet ber sight,” 

‘Th Jows ceiebrate Christmas in the 
sumimer,.’’ 

‘Sue torgot the Lord and all His bless- 
ings, and afler that sue went and got 
married,’”’ 


damp 


> a <a anand 

A PROMINENT writer says that if the en 
tir iiviay population of the globe—1 400,. 
000 000 —were divided into fainilies of Oye 
P r-ous each, all those facmilies could be to 
cated lo Te xas, each famiiy baying a house 
Lvof ba tanacre, and then bave more than 
70 000 000 of famicy lots untaken, 





RUPTURE —Wr.J bB. Maver. S31 Arch street, 
Pustadeiyia, nas eniirely cured meu! @ severe rup 
ture Mrs. Mary Shaw, Winena Avenue, westo 
M iris street, Germantown, Polladeipnits 


BEST OFF ’ ee an 0 ‘tne Pos 
oa ¢ (uous . are Wh eh when + 
“28 miteteany | Semel ent oe ted of Agena 
emple Corde. Adiveam, BAN SKM | AKL avis, of 


n a6: Silk Fringe Floral © ards, Porte 
Pen, Of LA SO it kof 
JAM Bi lee. KING CARL CO.,, North Have be un, 


ore 12S Sik Fr White Dove Name Car A Piet 
rr sen A ’ i ‘ 7 


*--HOLIDAY PRESENTS.--* 


CHEAPEST TOY LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICON” 


J 
— VIEWS 


AOREEN, POSTERS, PROG KAMMES, TICKETS, Etc. 
Has Double Condensers, ) 
batra Magnitying Lens, ony 5 0 
and Nickel Mountings. | —— ba 

) BY MAIL, $2.10 


[IN A NFAT WOODEN Box] 


MAMMOTH STEAM ENGINE wisi. $I 


WONDEK ( ALALOGUE FREE, 
HARKBACH & CO,, 3 Filbert St, Phila., Pa, 


SEA-SALT 


SOAP 


Possesses the tonic, 
ath, curing all local skin and seca 





purifving a ol @ sea 

p diseases, plu 
ples, blotches, eczema tetter, chafing, ere t is 
inade from perfectiv pure materials and is most heal- 
Inv and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in a 
fresh, clean and heaithy condition, Sold by drug- 






Wiss and tance goods dealers, or sent by mall one 

cake for Bets or three tor 60ers hy the proprietors 

532 Washington St... New York. 

RD & C 
Le ON ESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. . 
aa 
INHAIR . 

Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen t& 


R. HW. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
Premier Artists 
TEILATING WIG and ELANTIC BAND 
measure their own heads with accurac 



























Accuracy, 
bility, Appearance 
gand Service, to 




























building oe ti OUR 

oe hs M0: 14-Karat Gold 

bu r ng it up Filled Filed CHAIN, 
and mat it uaranteed to wear 
ghecityof! =. Py Veurs, auc is 3554| | 


"Thesame sy fever i4-Karnat solid (sold | 
of « feratlion Look for the stamps 

carefully & eve Kwic.Co Me FLO.-) 
nemicnliv tae and buy the BEST, 


aged hasbuiltup he Arystome Watch 
Clalit until they are now selling sore 
Pc Acs to consumers than all other 
comt!nned ‘They handle only the 


Keystone Dust- proof Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as the 
crown and climax * Pennsylvania's 
manufactures lhis Watch contains 
every essential to an accurate time- 
keeper, andi many tn portantimprove a 
ments patented by the Company. The 
are Dustand Damp Proof, 
possessed by no 
other movement inthe world 
Jeweled with penume rubies 
Patent Stem Wind & Set, 
strongest and simplest 
through auth 
$38.00. hither all cash down 
or $1.00 per week. 

An Ajust Watch Insulator given 

free with cach Wath 


Keystone Watch Club Co 


Main Os mn pany's 
yi; oe / 

one Walnut St Sa 
PHILADELPHIA, nee 
parenerented ol . 


AJAX Ye 


Watch Insu stor, 8 


$2 end 
v thie eas ot cites 


perfect 
mmerciad OM 
SEE HERE! a ‘ ne save one half on 1000 useful 


Send for Catalogue, Bly 
rtrtT "AG OSMOCALE CO, Chicago, Ut 


Gooo-BYE, my ever, Sere Bye, & 


mag pes au shop omen Cepnal Cora ( oom na, Obie 

CuT THis OUT, avd reture 

touswith 2Be g° for anewly 
IMPORTED NOVELTY re 

tailing at $1. O0,and ourCatnlogue of Fast selling 
goods FE very body wants one. Fastest seller over 

imported Agents Make |(})to 200 per ct. Address 
Pike wn tiUMNo@V Bt) Ov N > ol, h.chiaw fre, dbo 














A quanity 


pet toavents 


lo lntroduce our new Catalogue aod secure new customer 
we make this great offer. ‘Tue person telling ua tie 
lace inthe Bite where the word wemanan ta fii et found 
took, chapter, verse) before February Quth will receive 
Solid 4.014 Wateh worth 5, ifthere be more than one 


correct anewer the second will receive e Solid Gold 
Watch worth $6, thetiird a Selid Gold W 

$40, the fourth a Solid Silver Watch worth $25, 

each receive a fine gold finished Watch, the next100 willeac! 


one otour Salida we iding rings valuedat Ol te 
each, Bend 2O Cents with your anaewer (sliver, stamp 
of pottalnote) for which we shall send 
younoneolt the rings shown leow, ae 
asample ofthe flue quaity of our jew 
siry Alsouur Catalogue, ‘Jiece rings 
are made © 
ink 8 ed 
1 plat 
and grarap 
Mouer 
re funded i" 
yoa are og 
Rinore tha 


Kirtland Bros. & Co., 79 Nassau St. 





FLUTED BAND. 
Turquoise and Brilll- 


WEDDING KINO, ant Setting, 








bend 2oceuta 


New York. 


AMUNTL Agents Wanted. 90 bent sel- 
ing articlesin the world. | semple Free. 
Address JAY HRUNSON, Detrott. Mich 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
HOME FOR PACKER LNSTI- 
rUTK PUPILS, 








THE KESIDENT 





The number of students not living In Brooklyn 
«he have wanted to enter Packer Lnetitute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 

ally adapted to this necessity This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
ears, will be In the future under the management 
of Mre. N. B. De Saussure, 

For her spectal fitness for the 
Mro. Dh 
iorsement ot the Loestitute 

Her qualities of character, her soctal position, and 
ber five years’ experience as Aesistaut Lady Princl- 
pal at Vasear College, have wou tor her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

lu the autumn of 1488 Mre 
wr spacious, cheerful and 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
inetitute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appolonted home will be secured to young ladles, @ 
aretul and constant oversight of thelr studies, and 
such tender care as will make lta bometo tte literal 
wnee, combined with the social advantages that form 
olmportant a part ol a woman's symmetrical edu- 
ation, 

Parents who have hesitated losend thelr daughters 
boarding-school can teel that they 
nal care to one especially gifted 
ibtilty, 


duties of this office, 


Mauseure receives the most emphatic en- 


De Saussure will open 
elegant house, No, 


i“ a assured 
ranefer thelr mate 
lor assUuIDing such & Fespon 
Students graduated irom the In and almil- 
aud wishing to pursue « pest graduate 
ived, and those wishing to 
hey will 
with 
taste 
rehearsals and 


ltute 
ar schools, 
ourse, will also be rec: 
Ive special attention to music and art. 
these branches, 


mve excellent Inetruction in 


pportunities for development of correct 


hrough the art collections, publt 
ovcerta, thet only a large cliy can supply. 

Mrs. De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
alter September let, where she will be pleased 
)meet the parents of pupils who wish to app'y for 
nembership of her family 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brookiva, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


tag erin 
. BACK US Packer Collegtate bnetiente " 
he EDW uD Le ATH KO iy D., Stamford, 
KENSON J. LOSSING, LL, Dover Pilatus, SY! 
Kev. J. RYLAND RENDiIe sk, LL. D., @ Irve 
ing lace, N.Y. 


sbove, 


Trustees of Vasear Colle 
Mist ABBY F. GOODSEL LL Lady Principal of Vis. 
sar College 
VnhoF, MAKIA MITC Ele, Vasear College. 
hor W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 
Vror, I, % COULEY, Vassar College. 
(hor. H. VAN I INGEN pepe 
Vissea8a BONNE Y and DILLAY EK, Ogonts 
tev. OC. H. MAI Ld. 1),, 157 Montague gg, 
voor, ROW'T KI WAY MOND, 124 He ury st., Brooklyn, 
Mn. WM. THAW, Pi: jeberagl 


fox. WADE NAME TON, Wage econ, Dc 
Vn. W. PP. HALLIDAY, cal 


Wan. H. Lb. HALLIVAY, Catro, Ll. 
Ma. F. J. PELZEM, Charlestown, South Oarolina, 





Tre Myetse Or ey A oan tol eer " ~—e ee on oe 
‘ Yan, Par ve one, ond 
Kempe lewd wr ot may o)) ean be) come tray ort Woree aus he 


99 Mecreeprter Misles of Btutden Name and 
sian ¢Sntrveee Os * ome AND YouUTH, Capi, 
OR: Watyles Guid Ova: Hidden Naimeaud border 
Fioral Cards, with nae, l0cta 2) New samples 
‘Very month4cts Clinton Bros, Cllotouville,Conn, 


/ FORALL. 82300 week andexpenses 
Ppald Sampee of | (and particulars 
jree PO VICKERY, A usueta, Maine 


p A ENT ForINVENTORS! 


Bend for Pamphlet. 
VaTRiox O'F anne, At'ty at Law, Wasiington, D.C. 
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TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 

















£ , . FORK WIGK, INCHEA TOUPEKA AND SCALPSB 
; tende severely: *” ens P » i? . ? uP, 
; please.’’ Barten er, severe ie This ts a Prohibi- | No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
; tion town, sir! Stranger: Ah! excuse me,*? bead, No. 1, From ferchead back Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*tn the head,’? as It te called,*’’ or ab ! whiiatie sing, 
2 (moving away.) Bartender, excitedly: **Great | NO. 2. From forehead as far as bald can play ft WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTEE 
‘ Scott stranger! haven't you ZOU sense enou h t over the head to neck. No. 2. Over forehead ss 
4 oe yee : ‘ hough 10 1 No, 3 From ear to ear far as required, MENTS. In fact ttimay be the first time they bave ever seen @ plano ororgan, yel If they k w 
t get sick? over the top. No, 4. Ower the crown of so much as to whistle or hum atune sav ‘*'Way Down on the Swanee River t Instanee 
H No. 4. From ear to ear the bead, 4 P t TK ' t t! { 
A youth, while traveling in California round the forehead an play 1} IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orga with the as. 
‘ ‘ dy i sp 1 Stoc sistance of this G ; j shows how the ti ware to hey ‘ t 
was ambitiously displaying a emall piste! before & hey hav always ready A. sa ea eee tock of ance of ,U TDF PHE GULDEF show iow the tunes a pia 1 wi andseand 
1 whose belt , Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Laces “ws, Half Wigs, lifferent keys Ihus the playerhas the f effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 
brawny miner, 10) ’ was weighted with two] Frizettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beaut fuily manutac- ower of maki . ‘ > ' ’ — t ; 
heavy six-shooters when the miner asked what he | tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the power of making correct and harmontous ctiords in accompaniment It must * plaloly noder 
had there. ‘‘Why,’’ replied the youth, ‘‘that f«q | Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will de thing 
4 4 ‘ . t 
pistol.’? **Wal,’? sald the miner, ‘4f you should elve attention of the kind, Whatiteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
+ 
shoot me with that, and I should find itont, I'd lick . 5 the nature of atune or alr in muste to play htunes or airs, withoutever having opened a muaste 
i you like fun.’’ BY SN book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ balf-note or @ 
quarter-note, @ sharp ora Mat. The Ghuide ts placed on the Instrument, and the player without 
: sw Orle ‘ns er Ww ete S ° 
; A Ne rie‘ns lawyer as & determ er <' WL , reference to anything but what hels shown by Ittodo, caninatew moments play the plece ac. 
ined duelist. Having quarreled with a brother \CN curately and without the least troutile Although it does not and never can supplant rey ar hooks 
lawyer, they agreed to fight ont the dispute tn the of stud It will be of incalculable aseist inl ' es aes 
, here it bad taken place. when the duel 7 vn Day a ee ee ee een ee See Seen Wee Sen Tay 
very roo w P ee. P t ie 
ry m own instructore By giving the student the powerto play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of ate. 
ist’s adversary managed to run him through the ferent ehar r—-thi ' f pl ' ‘ 
‘Trent eh ache dart were of hy ti “4 t it? oh tilde the . rey ofr Stotnes 
body and nail him awainat the door. ‘* It 1s all very } 1 1t atin oa ee cena popes ' gg wes pte iets i 
well sir,’* said the transfixed duelist, with singu- r ee “egy cg seas > cite “ ego orig sit spre easy 
ef h the ul t e wary te he out ust l t ee ! tl t 
lar coolness, *‘but pray how are you to wet ont?" i with the Goulue, It will be easy to plek out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the tralned 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known 
At our barber's vesterd 4y Morning there Phe Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet But it w teach 
was an old chap with a head as smooth as a billiard hose who cannot apend years learning an instrument, how t earn a numer f tunes without 
ball. ‘‘I say now, bacber,*’*’ snaried he, ‘*part my FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child tf itean say ite A,B, Cos and kn wea 
; hairevenly.’’ ‘*There isn’t much le to part, tune-—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can pinay it, after a few attempts, quite we . ere are 
’ said the man of lather **You have always eald that many who would iike to be able to dothis, for their own and the aun ementof others t > 
ree pr you have finished by pa t somehow, we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO forthem ALL WESAY It hea a mM use 
ve dare say you can now.*’ . to try, sir; sa. moreover. w 1 make ita very ' ' ‘ 
‘ss, 1 eo ver, a very yg veer ve se Teun eth or old ’ 
t but I tell you what'll do—I'll make a line with a | Christ ‘ Aimostevery home tn tl : ‘yt , 2 : i ' X “° F 
plece of red chalk."? | ma \ V mh n «ia AS Apia ryan or melodeo whereon @ldom more 
‘ «tau ar a With thistsulde he house everytuely ca Lake n&. + we 
‘Yes, sir,’’ said Jones to Smith, ‘‘as men f ; avigiicy 
grow in age and experience th sawmill in torah aie | ‘ ‘ ” a ese, all postage paid nreceliptof FIFTY CENTS 
edge 99 ‘I don't tt k rer ed mith ‘Do ’ a> ad Fr ( x aa 0 a LU » ‘ ta m the wordea u for x 
think so? That's rather singular ¥ . " I & A ne 
" | t | ' 
t | 
. | ay [ha - 
" 
7 THE CQUIDE MUSIC CO.. 
zx « A A a 
‘ aé & 4 w 
| a F 726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion PF 





Green is one of the leading colors of the 
day, and a green cloth bas been made up 
with a plain skirt, and over it a coat with a 
wide black moire sash at the waist, a bow, 
and an end of the same at the side. The 
coat was made with two wide lapels at the 
neck, reaching almost to the shoulder, and 
forming a turndown oollar at the back. 

There are large square flap pockets, and 
turned back cufls with black buttons, 
which appeared also on either side of the 
coat bodice, The coat had a long skirt 
gathered at the back, falling straight at the 
side, and lined with a lighter green silk. 

The same pattern has also been inaie up 
in gray cloth. Very smart, too, is a black 
cashinereé skirt, with @ large wide soft si k 
sash tied at the side, and a heliotropesbirt 
of Oriental silk made with shirt cuffs, The 
sleeve of the black casimere coat to wear 
over this only came to the elbow, so that 
the silk under the sleeve formed a pull be- 
low. 

The basque was cut in battiements, and 
there were the wide lapels and roll collar, 
the side of the bojlce ending at the waist 
with three steel Dultona on each aide, 

A directolre yachting dress was made 
with a straight front entirely composed of 
perpendicular rows of wide worsted cream 
braid, speckied with gold, the endatringed 
at the foot, and ftaliing over a gathered 
ruche of pinked oul cloth aud cream silk, 
Over this feil the long straight coat ends, 
lined inside with a row of the braid; there 
were the same square pockets and the 
lapela turned back with braid overa soft 
white milk shirt, 

Old brocades are veiling used for lhe waisl- 
coats to some Of the coals. A most adiir- 
able example wasa dull bhellotrope cash 
Ineré, the skirt simply but gracefully 
draped, the jacket coming low downon the 
hips, with Map pockets, opening to show a 
cream grounded ricn brocade with large 
flowers in natural coloring. 

The walsetcoats are long, and are cut after 
the form of a man's walstooat, straight 
with no dart seams; the selvedges meet to 
the centre of the front, and are allowed to 
show a trill of wide sott lace being sown lo 
them #0 that they form a jabot 

Tne brocade Is laid asan under cuff tothe 
sieeve, which has a turned back one of its 
own. Antique buttons are set al the side, 
and the Jacket is cut after the order of the 
coats L have been deseribing, but without 
the long skirt. 

Qnite a different style of the Directotre 
isa short orange and black peau de sole 
polonaise, with a wide sash infront, shaped 
to the figure, and somewhat recalling a 
Swiss bodice, 8) bigh dows it reach. 

These wide sashes are Known asthe Ke- 
caunler, There isa full vestof the same 
silk above, trimmed with rows of black 
trimming, like pointed lace, in black, and 
stripes of the sane appearon the side of 
the dress, There ixatull skirton the po- 
lonaise, and the back of the bodice is cut in 
four seama, *O that the centre one is) con- 
tinued into a wide pleat to the skirt, 

The sieeve is cutup on the outside of the 
arm from tne wrist in a V-shape, the 
mnaterial fulied in to the slashing to nil the 
vacuum, and it gives great freedom to the 
elbow, 

This cut of bodice is admirable for 
round shoulders. The tulness at the back 
of the polonaise forms in two winglike 
pufts, A sisilar style of wide sash was 
mneade to a reseda nun’s cloth in an origina! 
fashion, 

The chine sash in front came to the arm- 
pits, and was shaped to the waist; there was 
a tucked yoke cut in a rounded 
headed by pleating of the nun’s veiling, 
the neck filled in with chine silk, 

The skirt of the veiling was tucked per- 
pendicularly at the side, a V-shape piece of 
aiik was introduced into the back of the 
bodice, and the cuffs were of silk. Shot 
veilings are much used for dresses, 

Quite a new idea is a uun's veiling, one 
balf the width ligbt, one dark, and this is 
well adapted to stout fgures, the apparent 
sizecan be diminished by pultingt he dark 
to the back, the lighttothefront. All ths 
clase of dress is made up with wide-colored 

moire ribbons, 

The season's woolens admit of 
kinds ot mentation. A fawn cashmere 
had an M@P@scan design in an applique, 
in applique 60 nposed of Suede kid, with 
gold cord, aud this carried round the hem 
and up th@ front. 

Some of the new veilings have fancy bor 


form, 


many 


THE SATURDAY 


Some of the leading green tones now in 
fashion are pomme, which I* the tone of 
the apple leaves when the blossom is in 
flower, reseda, forest green, and moussé 
d'eau, like the scum on a still pool. 

Evening gownsin the Directoire style 
should now be described. A pretty exam- 
ple was a mastic toned peau de sole, with 
panels of Powpadour brocaded roses on a 
similar ground, the frontot the bodice made 
of brocade, the back of mastic silk, a sash of 
the wide kind carried across from beneath 
the arioa. 

The bodice at the neck is cut in a V back 
and front, with a wide pleated frilling of 
lisse falling trom the neck, The elbow 
sleeves, formed in two puffs are made ot 
lisse Outside the arm, and of brocade in- 
side, 

Anotuer dress in a similar style was 
made on «light green foundation, veiled 
in crepe de Chine of pure white and inter- 
mixed with silk of the mousse d’eau tint— 
just the tint of the waterlily. 

A ball gown was tmnade inthe mousse 
d’eau of amake of tulle, which is thicker 
aud closer than the ordinary kind, #0 that 
one tifickness alone suflices, intermixed 
with pink poult de sole, and caught up with 
large clustersof pink tulips, the front of the 

dress, to a depth of 14 inches covered with 
the shaded tulips, the stems being made ol 
gutta percha, and particularly flexible, 

Kor young girl’s home dinner gowns 
there is the Greek dress, nade in grey soft 
woolen, over a princess corded silk of pure 


EVENING POST. 








| one being a different length, and one hav- 

ing a small pair of scissors attached. The 
others are finished off with colored silk 
pom pons, 

This can be masea very pretty and ap- 
preciative gift. The little covers are easy 
to make, and are done in crochet cotton. 

Hanging cases for holding the photos of 

friends, invitation cards, and loose papers 
are very attractive, and can be made 
| quickly, easy, and with small expense, 
A piece of rather stout cardboard, or the 
| top of a cardboard box is cut about ten 
inches wide and fourteen long (ora smai- 
ler or larger, according tofancy) and cov- 
6red with sateen. The sateen is cut about 
an inch larger than the card, and laced 
across from side to side at the back, with 
the corners neatly turnedover. Then take 
three lengths of satin or ribbed ribbon of 2 
inches wide, cut an inch longer than the 
width (not the length) of the card, and 
stretch them across, one at the base, one at 
a distance of three Inches trom the top, and 
the third at the centre. These must be 
# itched firm by a stout packing or carpet 
needle that will pass througb the card but 
a4 neatly as possible, and at the same time 
as tightly. 

A fancy feather atitching in colored silk 
is done near the lower edge, and this forms 
4 pocket for the photos to drop into in each 
Then get a piece of plush, and cut 
it to form two corners, one to the right side 
of the lower end, and the other to the left 
of the upper. 





ribbon, 





white; thesilk has tight sleevesto the wrist, 
bul the gray forma drapery at the top, and l 
the drapery starts from the point of the | 
shoulder, crossed back and tront, basacord | 
at the aide like a girdle, meant to show the 
silk at the back, and is in facta study of 
drapery. 

A really comfortable tea gown of no 
weight at all, and just suited tor lounging, 
was inade of black Spanish lace, over shot 
silk; the glace ribbon was arranged in 














striped panels at the side, and the wide 
lace flouncing was used perpendicularly, 
so that it fell in graceful folds; there was a 
fulness of lace from the shoulder, and the 
lace formed a boxpleat at the back and 
completely covered the skirt. 

One or two original manties bad much to 
commend them, A tuiick pinky red cloth 
was tricimed with shaded ruches of ribbon, 
which kept the hood in form, and stood up 
well round the neck, bordering the front 
to the walat. 

lt was a long well covering shape; 80 was 
a dark blue cloth with hanging sleeves, 
having two ruches of ribbon bordering 
what appeared to be one cloth over another 
ona, 

Ostrich feathers are again appearing after 
along absence, and they are just now be- 
ing mounted into plumes of great bcauty 
and in all shades for hat trimmings, The 
new ostrich feather boa attached to the back 
bats, and generally from a 
plume of rich tips, is a distinct novelty this 


depending 


BeASON. 

Orouaments and pins continue to take 
endless torms—arrows in steel, gilt, silver 
jet, ete., atll being «a favorite design. 

A very new bandeau ornament, in one 
two and three bands, for bonnet fronts, 
makes a becousing triniutng with puffs of 
velvet between, 

Embroidered cloths in exquisite shades 
of dove-color, gray and white, mixed with 


|} velvet of richer tones are especially adap- 


ted for 
tune bonnet is required in short, all head- 
wear garnitures just noW are 80 Var ed, 


milhiinery tritnining Where & COR- 


| beautiful, and suitable to the s@ason, as to 
| render it @asy to choose something at once 


p easing avd becoming to the wearer, 





Odds and Enda, 
NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON, 

The bazaar, fair, and in @ way the pre- 
holiday season is in fall swing. In the 
country, and in towna, wherever money 
is wanted, the bazaar comes to the aid of 
tiuose who work for, and think of, others, 


Stallholders and bazaar organizers strive | 


sorely for novelties, and their success de- 

pends to a great extent on them, but they 
) are hard to produce, for everything seems 
' to bave been thought of. 

Almost every country under the sun, 
with ita national features, has been brought 
to bear on the subject, except perbaps an 
Indian encainpment, ora Hottentot settle 
| ment in the polarregions, which are scarce- 

ly feasible. 

Ainong toe novelties for fairs or presets 


I'he y may be worked or they may be of 
brocaded material, though plush looks the 
hest. A quarter of a yard is more than 
enough tor the two,corners, with careful 
cutting it might make four, 

Sew ob ribbon at thetop, toform a loop 
to hang the card up by, with a few loops at 
the corner, Which has no plush, one falling 
down the side, Two yards of the ribbon is 
sullicient) When the photos are in, the 
whole of the sateen is hidden, and almost 
theribbon borizental band. At last, a piece 
of satin is sown on the edges to make the 
back look neat, 

In crimson and olive green these cases 
look very pretty, and they are very orna- 
mental, also, useful for taking about in 
travelling and banging up. They can be 
varied in size, according to individual 
fancy, and a pongee scarf substituted for 
the ribbon bows at the top. At bazaars or 
fairs they sell wondertully well. 

Quilts are so popular now that a good 
deal of attention is paid to them. The 
beautiful Crete and Madras flowers and 
muslin bed covers may be seen on many 
beds, but asa rule worked ones predomi- 
nate, 

Some Roman sheeting have one corner 
only ornamented; and a tavorite design is 
athick boldly worked treilis, with some 
straying leaves and large clematis, There 
aré just three or four crossed staves, worked 
in shades of browns and greens in the cor 
ner, forming the trellis, but the tendrils 
snd flowers extend to some distance, 

A bedspread recently exhibited, and 
worked byan old woman, was oi brown 
sateen, with a design of light blue cotton 
ln the centre and round the edge. A trill 
of light blue pongee silk, about a quarter 
of a yard deep, was gathered on all round, 
and over that a fall of rather coarse lace, 

The eflect was excellent. I have also 
seen a gold-colored sateen quilt, worked in 
pink and brown knitting silk, with a deep 
trill of pink pongee silk, 


erlorated cloth with effective designs is 
being worked now, principally by old 
ladies for bellows, backs of books, etc., and 
arranged to nail on afterwards, the nails 
being supplied with the work and articles, 
The last idea for a splasher is to have a 
very large palm-leat fan covered with the 
chintz of the room, and fixed slant wise on 
the wall by a larg bow. 
EE 





is from a Grass Lake 
daily: Last Monday morning 
| Whi.e4 small Knot of men were talking to- 
other at the Central depot in Jackson the 
peep ota chicken was distinctly heard, 

Thereupon one of the number opened his 

vest, and in an inner pocket was revealed 

a chicken just hatched and still partly in 
| ite shell, He reported that he had carried 
|} an egg for 21 daysona $10 wager that it 
| Would bateh from the natural warmth of 


his body.” 


Tar following 
« Mieu. ) 





a a 
A SINGULAR cuato.in obtains to this cay 
) sone of the towns on the Lower Rhine, 





Confidential Correspondents. 


F.C. L.—The mileage of a railway is its 


length from end to end; but the mileage run is that 
traversed both ways. 


DkESPOT.—Maine passed the first prolib- 
tory liquor law in 144, It was repealed in 18% was 
re-enacted in 1554, and is now in force. 


L. H. W.--All account book and foola- 
cap paper isruled by machinery. The machine is 
overa hundred years old, baving been tnvented in 
the year 1782, though it has been many times im- 
proved upon since that time, 


B. NAGRON.—If you are getting too fat, 
you ought to knvck off sugar, pastry, beer, all kinds 
of tat meat, especiaily pork, not take much anima) 
food, aud take plenty of outdoor exercise, as well as 
avoiding too long hours for sleep 


DaRK.—Plants exhaust the soil exactly 
asyoulmagine During theirgrowth they absorb 
potash, lime, phosphoric acid, etc. The white ash 
seen on smoking @ cigar are the earthy elements 
taken from the soll during the growth of the to- 
bacco, 

DINBUR.—Hallowe’sn is a Scotticiam for 
All Ilallows Eve, on the 31st of October, the day be- 
fore All Baints Day, whieb ie also called All. Hallows, 
All-tlailowmass, or simply Hallowmass. Hal- 
lowes is a Saxon word for saints, and is so used by 
Chaucer, 


J. A. E.—We do not know the author of 
the expression, ‘‘Il love Godand little children,’ 
but It ls 60 natural that anyone might have written 
or uttered it. We have an idea, however, that it was 
specially used, under some peculiar circumstances 
by Victor Hugo, the great French novelist, now 
some years dead, 


ARGUMENT.—Some people grow after 
they are twenty-one years of ave, and even when 
Older, If, however, one has stopped growing at that 
age or eariter there is nothing that will make him 
Phisisalaw of nature and cannot be broken. 
A person may possibly gvrow stouter, expand his 
chest, arms, or legs, by exercise, work, or other artl- 
ficial means, but he cannot add anything to bis 
helght. 


(;RANENSIS.—Make a definite engage- 
ment; it is always a dozen times better for both sides 
than the sickness of uncertainty, hope deferred, and 
weary longing of expectation. Ke maniy anid 
Straightforward as you are, and march straight up to 
the danger or denouement, Aud remember what we 
gay, the result will delight you, and you will write 
to thank us, 


F. C. G.—There were four Catos, He 
who Is best known is Cato the Censor, made Consu! 
of Kome 195 years before Christ. He was a severe 
Judge of manners, a friend of the people as well of 
the Equiltes or aristoeracy of Rome. Fearing the 
rivairy Of Carthage, he never concluded a speech 
without the words, Welenda est Carthago! *'Carth- 
axe must be desireyed,’’ 


grow, 


GALE.—Chbalk is formed originally at the 
bottom of the sea, principally by the deposit of a 
microscopical shell of acertain fish. Flints are pro- 
duced from one of the variety of sponges. The 
sponge during life has absorbed silica (filat) from 
the surrounding water as part of its own organism, 
After death the filnt remains; thena fresh deposit 
of chalk has covered it. The chalk and flint 
beds above the sea have been upheaved by volcanic 
action. 


W. H. H.--Creesus was King of Lydia 
about 557 years before Christ. His riches were of an 
enormous amount, and have been fabuiousiy ex- 
panded, Hiscourt was, unlike courte now, the 
asylum of learning, for he save a Lome (o Solon,one 
of the wisest of men, and to Alsop, the fabulist. 
(‘yrus conquered bim, and the two became great 
friends, the young COuqueror being guided by the 
experience of the couquered king, The manner of 
his death isunknown. All this you should find out 
by the ald of a classical dictionary. No learning isso 
good as what you dig up yourself, 


J. T. C.—There are many questions which 
cannot be answered dogmatically. Yours is one, 
**Greeks or Romans, which did most tor civiliza- 
tion?'? What is civilization? Is it the fine arts, 
politeness, culture? If 80, the Greeks, Is it chastity 
of marriage, laws, sanctity of thecitizen, the art of 
wary Thenthe Homans. Ie it jurisprudence and 
eloquence atthe bar? The Romans, Is it poetry, 
sculpture, eloquence of the rostrum, literatu e, and 
philosophy? Tuen the Greeks, On the whole, the 
(;reeks did most; for, as the Romans said, Greece 
civilized her barbarian-conqueror, 


ANTIQUE.— Engravings may be cleansed 
by tuing them tv asmooth board and covering the 
surface with common salt, finely pounded; on to the 
salt squeeze lemon Juice until a considerable quant- 
ity ls dissolved, Elevate the board to an angle of 
between 40 and 50 degrees with the horizon, and pour 
on it boiling water, until all the sait and lemon juice 
have been removed, when it will be found that the 
picture will be perfectly cleansed. It should be 
dried on the board, but not through the medium of 
a tire or the sun‘’s rays; if elther of these means are 
employed it will be tinged with yeliow, 


SHARMAN.—Articles of jewelry and coin 
are best gilded or silvered by the electro-metallurgi- 
cal process, For silyering, chloride of sliver is dis- 
solved in cyanide of potasstum ; for gilding, peroxide 
of gold is dissolvedin the same, Either of these 
solutions is termed the gold orsilver bath. An artu- 
cle to be plated is attached or put into a wire basket, 
in connection with the pole of a small electric battery, 
The secondary pole must bave eithera plate of gold 
or silver attached to it, and mustalso be placed in 
the bath. The deposit of aietal takes place according 
to the rapidity of aetion in the battery. The 
siower it acts the more perfect will be the gilding, 
eu, 

Rex.— You ask what constitutes a gentle- 
man’? Why, allthatis gentle, to be sure. Defer- 
ence to age and to woman, politeness toall men, re- 
spect to superiors, civility \oequals, gentleness to 
inferiors, honest in ail deallogs, boldness if op- 
dressed, bravery in adversity, meekness in prosper- 
ity, courtesy to therich, pity for the sick, and sym- 
pathy with the poor, fun with children, merriment 
with the young,jcviality with the olu; grace of bear- 
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